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The Dixson Library and Galleries 


By G. D. Ricwarpson, M.A. 
Deputy Principal Librarian and Dixson Librarian, Public Library of New South Wales. 


In discussing the Dixson Library and 
Galleries, I propose to say rather more about 
the Library, whose contents are not yet so 
well known, than about the Galleries, whose 
main riches are displayed for all to see. The 
division is to some extent artificial since both 
were collected by the one man as part of the 
one collection and there is no clear cut dis- 
tinction between, for example, the pictures in 
the Galleries and those which technically form 
part of the Library. 

What I have to say will necessarily be 
incomplete and the weight of emphasis must 
be largely tentative and subject to amend- 
ment because we do not yet know the whole 
resources of the Library. Further informa- 
tion on Sir William Dixson as a collector can 
also be expected to come to light and we shall 
learn more of the provenance of the material 
that he acquired as the work of cataloguing 
and organizing it proceeds. There is a diffi- 
culty, too, in treating shortly a subject of 
this kind because one either tends to produce 
an abbreviated catalogue raisonne, or to 
discuss at length one’s own special interests. 

Either way, however, it is fitting that 
something should first be said of the back- 
ground against which these two collections 
were built up and of the man himself who 
alone was responsible for creating both; 
because when he died on 17th August, 1952, 
at the age of 82, he completed by his will a 
gift to the people of this nation of a docu- 
mentary and pictorial record of its past, 
excelled only by that of David Scott Mitchell 
45. years earlier. It was a gift that he had 
spent 60 years in building up and its value 
cannot be measured in money. 

The Public Library of New South Wales 
has as you know been unique in Australia 
and comparable to the most fortunate libraries 
abroad in the gifts and endowments it has 
received, and the great bulk of these have 
come directly from the two men, Mitchell 
and Dixson, whose names are perpetuated in 
the great collections named after them. Other 


*A paper read to the New South Wales Branch, 
12th October, 1954. 


gifts and bequests have been indirectly due 
to Mitchell and Dixson because the fame of 
their collections, particularly up to now 
Mitchell's, have attracted donors and it has 
become more and more accepted that the 
proper place for a rare bit of Australiana is 
the Mitchell, which, with the Dixson, now 
forms one of the great national collections 
of the world. 

But what is not so well known is that this 
is not mere coincidence, that collecting the 
evidences of the nation’s history did not 
begin with Mitchell, that neither Mitchell nor 
Dixson became collectors by a sort of spon- 
taneous generation and that neither collected 
as it were in vacuo. Dixson owed something 
to Mitchell in the way of stimulus and 
perhaps even inspiration, but both owed 
something to the fact that long before 
Mitchell first offered his collection to the 
nation in 1898, the collection of Australiana, 
not only of printed books and pamphlets but 
of manuscripts in what was then known as 
the Free Public Library, Sydney, was already 
pre-eminent amongst libraries of Australiana 
throughout the world. Enough of the printed 
material remains in its old classification to 
indicate just how fine it was. 

Mitchell was born in 1836, but it was not 
until after the death in 1869 of his father, 
Dr. James Mitchell, for 37 years on the 
Committee and for 13 of them President of 
the old Australian Subscription Library, that 
he settled down to devoting almost all his 
time, energy and resources to collecting 
Australiana. In that year, 1869, the Aus- 
tralian Subscription Library became a State 
institution and in the following year; six 
months later, William Dixson was born. 

The Australian Subscription Library at the 
end of its career had nearly half a century 
of history behind it, reaching back in its 
origins to the last year of Macquarie’s reign, 
but it had been essentially a gentleman's 
library ‘founded and maintained” as F. M. 
Bladen, a former Principal Librarian put it, 
“ostensibly, and almost exclusively, for the 
purchase of high-class English books and 
periodicals, which but few individuals could 
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afford to buy, or otherwise have access to. 
The productions of the local press, on the 
other hand, were neither extensive, expensive, 
nor difficult to obtain.’’! 

A crisis had, however, now been reached. 
With the gaol long gone, with the increase in 
the numbers of the native born, and with the 
influx of a population that came and stayed, 
especially after the gold rushes, the colony 
was beginning to be conscious of its history 
and to inquire into its origins, now more 
than a long lifetime away. This interest was 
stimulated further by the centenary in 1888 
which led to the publication of the Historical 
Records of New South Wales and the History 
of New South Wales from the Records, two 
official attempts to preserve and promulgate 
the colony’s history. At the same time it 
was realised that as well as the official records 
the other materials of historical record were 
not easily accessible. As Dr. Norton, Presi- 
dent of the Library’s Trustees, wrote in 
1893: ‘The importance of having a complete 
collection of all books published either in or 
on Australia was not fully recognised until 
after the oldest and the less prominent 
publications had become either so expensive 
or so difficult to procure that students and 
compilers of history were much hampered in 
proceeding with their work.’ 

One factor which probably influenced Sir 
John Robertson and his Government in buy- 
ing the Australian Subscription Library was 
the hequest to the colony in 1865 by Mr. 
Justice ¥dward Wise of his collection of some 
hundreds oi Australian books, pamphlets and 
newspapers to be placed in a free public 
library when one was established. This 
material formed the nucleus of its Australian 
collection and Wise must thus rank as the 
first of the great benefactors in this field. 
His importance lay not so much in the value 
of his gift as such but in the fact that it was 
the starting point and the base upon which 
the Library built; but it did remedy immedi- 
ately the very noticeable weakness in Aus- 
tralian material. To quote Bladen again: 
“So entirely had this very essential branch of 
a Public Reference Library been neglected, 
that it had been one of the most difficult 
tasks of later day librarians to make good 
the deficiency.’ 

Making good the deficiency was the 
deliberate policy of the Library for the next 
30 years. It bought Australian material, 
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especially books and manuscripts, within the 
limit of its resources as the material became 
available, whether as single items or whole 
libraries; it acquired sets of official publica- 
tions from government offices; and as its 
collection grew so it attracted gifts and 
bequests, the most notable of which was 
probably Bligh’s log of the Bounty, with 
numerous other Bligh papers. 

The job was fairly well done; by 1881 the 
Trustees of the Library were featuring a 
separate list of books on Australasia in their 
annual report and by 1892 when the Library 
published its Australasian bibliography . . . 
catalogue of books in the Free Public Library, 
Sydney. Relating to, or published in, Austral- 
asia, it could and did justly claim that its 
8,000 books and pamphlets down to the 
centenary year—the figure had grown to 
nearly 13,000 five years later—formed ‘‘a 
collection immensely larger than that of any 
other Library in the world except possibly 
that of the British Museum.’ The collection 
had already been segregated as the Austral- 
asian part of the library. 

Now all this had been going on, initially at 
any rate, independently of Mitchell, but it is 
ciificult now to discern clearly the interplay 
of influences and relations between the 
Library on the one hand and Mitchell on the 
other. It is certain, however, that in the 
later years Mitchell was encouraged and 
assisted by the Library in his work® and of 
course once he had made his offer in 1898 
the liaison became much closer and the rest 
of that story is well known. 

Now the point I am trying to bring out 
is that by the turn of the century the Public 
Library of New South Wales, as it had then 
bccome, had already acquired a large and 
valuable collection of Australiana and in 
doing so had given encouragement to David 
Scott Mitchell to go on collecting in the 
knowledge that there was an organized public 
library competent and willing to handle the 
type of material which he had made it his 
life’s work to collect. This fact, more than 
any other probably brought his collection to 
the nation and saved the nation the fortune 
it would have had to spend to acquire it on 
its own account. In our time this applies 
with redoubled force to the collections of 
Sir William Dixson. 

While all this was developing, the young 
William Dixson was growing up. He was 
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born in Sydney on 18th April, 1870, a younger 
son of a family in which for at least five 
generations there has been a son named 
Hugh. His father was Hugh, later to be 
knighted for public benefactions, and his 
grandfather, also Hugh, who had learnt the 
business of tobacco manufacture in Edin- 
burgh, where he was born, came to Australia 
in 1839 to try his luck and avoid the severe 
excise laws in Scotland. He suffered the ups 
and downs of business in the forties and 
fifties with depression and the gold rushes and 
it was not until the sixties with a reduction 
in the duty on imported leaf that his tobacco 
business really flourished. 


The firm of Dixson & Sons Ltd. became 
the source of the family fortunes and made 
the Dixson Library possible as Dr. Mitchell’s 
pastoral and mining holdings had made the 
Mitchell Library possible. William was 
educated at All Saints’, Bathurst, and in 1889 
he went to Scotland where he qualified as an 
engineer; and it was in Scotland that he 
appears to have most nearly found the 
romance that might have led to marriage and 
possibly away from collecting, but both he 
and Mitchell lived and died as bachelors. 
In the event he came back to Australia in 
1896 and from about that time and even 
earlier, we find him buying occasional items 
of Australian interest; but it does not seem 
to have been until some years later when 
Dixson & Sons Ltd. merged into the British- 
Australasian Tobacco Co. Ltd., that while 
still holding various business interest, he 
began to devote most of his time to collecting. 
I do not know that any one thing other than 
his own inclination led him to this course 
or that there was any one point in time at 
which he decided to become a collector; 
but there are various circumstances essential 
to one who collects the type of material 
which Sir William Dixson and David Scott 
Mitchell collected, on the scale on which they 
operated. 

I do not propose going into the psychology 
of the collector, but wealth is one material 
factor, leisure is another, and _ intellect, 
temperament and taste are at least equally 
important. Thanks to the industry and 
capacity of his forebears, Sir William Dixson 
had wealth and could make leisure, and the 
qualities of intellect, patience, and taste 
which were native to him ripened into 
scholarship as he developed his life’s work. 
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A year or two before his death, I had the 
duty of conveying to him a resolution under 
the seal of the Trustees of the Public Library 
on the occasion of one of his munificent gifts 
and, frankly, I was doubtful of my reception. 
Sir William could be short and outspoken 
and the acknowledgment seems a small thing 
by comparison with the gift; but courteous 
as I always found him, he took the formal 
document, read it carefully and thanked me 
with genuine sincerity. He told me then 
with what was to me an unexpected humility 
that he had been fortunate enough to inherit 
wealth from his father and that he had tried 
to make best use of it for the benefit of others. 
In similar vein he said at the opening of the 
Dixson Gallery: “It will be a satisfaction to 
me to know that in making this collection, 
and in adding to it, I shall have performed 
a service to the people of this State and of 
this Commonwealth.’ That in doing so he 
enjoyed himself cannot be doubted, any more 
than one can doubt the common motive of 
the search for immortality, but equally, I 
think, a genuine desire to be of use to his 
fellow men became the mainspring of his life; 
which is not to deny that he boasted a little 
that he was a true collector with a collector’s 
ethics or that he guarded his treasures with 
all the jealousy of a collector and an expert, 
denying the use of them to contemporaries if 
the humour took him or if he thought the 
suppliant unworthy. 


A story told by M. H. Ellis in The Bulletin? 
is illustrative of the man and indication of 
an experience that many of us had at one 
time or another. Ellis went to see him on a 
matter concerning Bathurst, the Colonial 
Secretary. “Good man, Bathurst,” said Sir 
William, “but an old woman—under the 
thumb of the missionaries.” “I agree with 
you,” said Ellis. As Ellis recounts it: “At 
that stage in such discussions the opener of 
it normally smiles his self-satisfaction at 
being agreed with. Instead, I found myself 
looking across two expectant hands, palm- 
flat on the table, into a pair of watchful 
eyes above a surgical mouth which clipped 
out the word: ‘Why ?’.” 


The story illustrates his bluntness and 
forthright character; he could explode upon 
occasion as he had a capacity for effective use 
of short Anglo-Saxon words that would excite 
the admiration of the well known trooper. 
But if his friends were perhaps select he 
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enjoyed their society as they enjoyed his and 
he had a certain bonhomie and gift for 
informed conversation that made him a 
charming host. He was blunt and detested 
humbug, but those who served him closely 
loved him. He had a fondness for children, 
too, and kept a ready stock of children’s 
books for Christmas gifts, and he would pick 
a flower from his garden to hand through his 
fence to a little child passing by. We know 
of the gifts to the nation that led in 1939 
to a well-merited knighthood, but his unfail- 
ing generosity to local charities, to children’s 
organizations, and to those in need, were 
much less publicised. 


Inevitably there is a comparison, or 
perhaps more correctly a contrast, to be 
drawn with Mitchell, but I do not propose 
to make it in detail. Both were bachelors, 
both were trained to a profession that they 
did not practice, both inherited a fortune 
that enabled them to amass unsurpassed 
private collections of Australiana, both 
brought knowledge to the task, both gave the 
fruits of their labours to the nation. There, 
for the most part, the similarity ends. 
Mitchell was virtually a recluse whose longest 
journey was hardly more than from Darling- 
hurst Road to Angus & Robertson's, but 
Dixson was a shrewd business man who loved 
life and who travelled quite extensively, 
especially in the East, preserving a photo- 
graphic record of much of his journeying. 
These and other differences are reflected to 
some extent in their collections. 

Mitchell’s aim was to collect everything; 
he never allowed a rare thing to escape him 
but, on the other hand, all Australiana, rare 
or common, was fish to his capacious net. 
“T must have the damned thing,’ he declared, 
“in order to show that it is worthless.” 
Dixson more often named a price, take it or 
leave it, and after the early years rarely made 
a mistake, though he acknowledged the help 
of such men as George Robertson and 
Frederick Wymark of Angus & Robertson 
and A. H. Spencer of Melbourne. But by the 
time the Mitchell Library was founded there 
was scarcely any longer the need for such an 
all embracing design as Mitchell’s. Mitchell 


was first in the field by 30 years and many 
of the bigger fish inevitably came to his net; 
but notable amongst those still in the sea 
were historical 
interest. 


pictures of Australasian 
Mitchell of course had pictures in 
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plenty, but he was concerned more with other 
material and whether by oversight or not he 
made no specific provision for the acquisition 
of pictures as such with his endowment. 
William Dixson made Australian historical 
pictures his own province, not only in their 
acquisition but in expert and_ scholarly 
knowledge of them. 


At the opening of the Dixson Wing in 
1929, Sir William Dixson acknowledged his 
debt to Mitchell and explained his motive for 
concentrating on pictures.6 “I was much 
impressed,” he said, “‘by the great value of 
the Mitchell collection to the people of this 
State, and, indeed, to the whole of Australia. 
For some years I had been gathering rare 
books and manuscripts for use in my own 
historical researches, and when I learned that 
the terms of Mr. Mitchell’s will did not 
permit of the Trustees spending any part of 
the endowment’s income on pictures, IL 
decided to give special attention to them. 
Apart from a wealth of printed material and 
original manuscripts the Mitchell Library 
also contained a fine collection of pictures of 
historical and topographical importance. So 
far as my means have permitted, I have done 
what I could to add to these.” 


The pictures then placed in the Galleries 
numbered about 300 and their value was 
estimated at the time at about £25,000. They 
have since been added to both by further 
gifts and by purchases by the Trustees, the 
latest acquisition of the first importance being 
the first fully authenticated portrait of Lord 
Sydney to be acquired, one by Gilbert Stuart, 
who painted the celebrities of his day. A 
reproduction of it appeared in the Sydney 
Morning Herald a few months ago.® It is 
paired in the Galleries with another portrait 
believed to be of Sydney by the same artist, 
but the provenance of the later acquisition is 
fully known and the earlier one is not. 


In general the policy of the founder was to 
acquire pictures and portraits because of the 
historical significance of their subjects, and 
because they were an historical record, and 
not primarily because they were works of art. 
Many of them are of course that, but that is 
incidental; it is the record of people, places, 
and things as they were that is of first 
significance, whether it be Watling’s picture 
of Sydney Cove in 1794 or the great portrait 
of Banks by Tom Phillips, or a Martens sketch 
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of the North Shore in the forties, or Rowe’s 
paintings of the gold fields in the fifties. 

The Galleries contain portraits of almost 
all the early notables in Australian history: 
Cook, Phillip, Macquarie, the Macarthurs, 
Paterson, Bourke, Wentworth, Lang, and 
dozens of others. But they are also very 
strong in collections of less spectacular paint- 
ings. They contain perhaps the finest collec- 
tion of Conrad Marten’s works in the world, 
and many paintings by Lycett and by 
Peacock; and there are examples of work by 
such men as John Webber, the Swiss painter, 
who was the official artist on Cook’s last 
voyage, and who painted the scene of Cook’s 
death. There is Francis Holman’s painting 
of H.M.Ss. Resolution and Adventure in 
1772, and paintings by William Hodges, 
Cook’s artist on the second voyage, who with 
his classical background dressed up his 
Polynesians in flowing robes like Greeks and 
Romans. There is Eyre’s famous panorama 
of Sydney and Captain Wallis’s picture of a 
corroboree at Newcastle, works by Prout and 
S. T. Gill, and Samuel Elyard’s compre- 
hensive series of landscapes of the sixties, and 
pictures of the earlier years of all the colonies. 

Almost every historical writer wishing to 
illustrate his book on an Australian subject of 
any consequence is drawn to the Dixson 
Galleries for his originals whether it be for 
major works like M. H. Ellis’s Lachlan 
Macquarie or Dr. Mackaness’s Bligh, for a 
magazine article in a daily newspaper, or for 
a paper read to a local historical society. 
William Dixson has brought together the 
pictorial record of Australia par excellence. 

Sir William Dixson himself added to the 
pictures in ihe Galleries during his lifetime 
and others were added by the Trustees. A 
year or two before his death he gave to the 
Trustees a sum of £15,000, the income from 
which has been put to the same purpose, and 
at about that time too he decided to begin 
transferring the rest of his collection, not 
only of pictures but of other material to the 
Public Library. In his will he bequeathed 
to the Trustees all his books, manuscripts, 
pictures, etchings, maps, charts, stamps, 
coins, and other specified material, to be 
permanently arranged and kept for use in a 
special place and to be subject to the same 
rules and regulations as those in use in the 
Mitchell Library. This forms the Dixson 
Library and the Trustees issued revised 
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By-laws in September, 1953, to take account 
ot the new collection. In his will also he 
bequeathed to the Trustees investments then 
valued at about £115,000 to constitute a 
permanent fund to be known as the “William 
Dixson Foundation.” The income of the 
Foundation is to be applied to the painting 
or photographic reproduction, and the trans- 
lation, of historical manuscripts relating to 
Australasia and the Pacific, and to the 
reprinting of books and documents relating 
to Australasia and the Pacific which have 
become so scarce that they are not available 
to students or the handling of the originals of 
which is deemed to be inadvisable. He 
expressly declares that the reproduction is to 
be made in order that the documents may be 
made available to students and others and 
this bequest alone would have made his 
service to the nation of the utmost value. 
He was himself quite a competent translator 
from the Frer.ch and a number of his trans- 
lations and transliterations, some of them in 
his own neat handwriting are in the Dixson 
Library, one of them being a complete trans- 
lation of Freycinet’s Journal. His object was 
not merely to collect but to make the fruits 
of his collecting readily available to those who 
had most need of them. In this connection, 
too, it might be mentioned that he employed 
people at times to prepare indexes and some- 
times his humanity to friends out of luck 
seems to have been greater than his normal 
love of scholarly work. Not all the indexes 
are good. 


The Library, as one would expect, is not 
entirely Australiana. Mitchell, it will be 
remembered, began by collecting poetry and 
drama, especially of the Elizabethan period. 
I do not know that Sir William Dixson ever 
systematically collected other material, but 
his library included books that any educated 
man might acquire and reflected his in- 
dividual tastes. Apart from a good set of 
standard reference books, he had interesting 
collections of Dickens, Lewis Carroll, and 
Kipling, for example, including some first 
editions. Amongst them is a set of Pickwick 
in the original parts, and a copy of the rare 
pirated edition of Pickwick published in 
Launceston in 1838. 


In addition to these, however, Sir William 
bought occasional items that appealed to 
him, although they were not related to his 
main interest. He was interested in Chaucer 
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and he gave to the Public Library the fine 
Chaucer windows on the east wall of the main 
reading room; he had a. fine copy of the 
folio first collected edition of Chaucer’s works, 
published in London in 1532; he acquired 
several excellent examples of mediaeval 
illuminated manuscripts, including a psalter, 
a book of hours, and a missal, and he also 
had a few incunabula as well as occasional 
items such as a 1586 edition of Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, whilst the Library includes a 
bibliopolical curiosity like the Galileo a 
Madama Cristine de Lorenza which was 
reprinted in Padua in 1896 and measures 
approximately #in. x }in., considerably less 
than a postage stamp. 

But these are no more than incidental 
jewels in the diadem. His great interests, 
apart from historical pictures of Australasia, 
seem to have lain in the Pacific voyages and 
in what may be called collector’s items what- 
ever their nature, so long as they were in the 
main field. All the early maritime explorers 
and their accounts are represented, mostly in 
first or in rare editions, as are almost all the 
writers on the Pacific, whether themselves 
voyagers or mere armchair geographers like 
Alexander Dalrymple, who wanted to com- 
mand the Endeavour and whose works Sir 
William collected eagerly and in quantity. 
His interest extended of course to manu- 
scripts and, where the originals were not 
available, to translations and transliterations 
of them. The accounts of Magellan, Cortes, 
Pelsaert, Vespucci, Freycinet, Vancouver and 
all the rest are there along with Peter 
Martyn’s History of Travayle in the West and 
East Indies and eight volumes of Commodore 
Goodenough’s manuscript correspondence and 
eleven splendid volumes of the missionary, 
Cotton’s, illuminated journal, volume 2 of 
which is unfortunately still in private hands 
in New Zealand. 


But the greatest strength in material on 
the Pacific voyages lies probably in the manu- 
scripts and books on Cook and on De Quiros 
which form a very valuable small library on 
their own. The book material includes several 
copies of Hawkesworth’s edition of his 
Voyages, amongst them those that belonged 
to Mrs. Cook, to Lord Sydney, and to Captain 
Walker, Cook’s employer at Whitby before he 
enlisted in the Navy as a seaman at the age 
of 27. Walker’s copy was a presentation copy 
from Cook himself. 
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This multiplicity of copies of Cook’s 
Voyages illustrates one feature of the Dixson 
Library; that is the number of what is known 
as “association” copies. We have for example 
Mrs. King’s copy of the New South Wales 
Almanack for 1806, in itself sufficiently rare, 
and John Pascoe Fawkner’s copy of Kerr’s 
Melbourne Almanac for 1842. To that extent 
it is a collector’s collection where the biblio- 
graphical interest in the item may be as 
great as the historical information that the 
item contains; numerous books in the library 
have been the property and contain the 
autograph or book plate of famous men, 
mostly connected with Australia’s history. 
Similarly, the Library is rich in rare and 
variant editions that are of bibliographical 
rather than of historical importance, and for 
many of them Sir William Dixson wrote 
notes, either as annotations to one of his 
copies of Mr. Justice Ferguson’s Bibliography 
of Australia, or separately. There is an 
apparently unique copy of the Rules of the 
Melbourne Club which may have been the 
first book printed in Victoria, in 1838, and 
there are first editions, some in mint con- 
dition, of almost ‘all the well known early 
Australian writers: the chronicles of Phillip, 
White, Trench, Hunter and Collins; Barron 
Field’s First Fruits of Australian Poetry; the 
Rules and Regulations for the Conduct and 
Management of the Bank of New South 
Wales, 1817, in its original wrappers; eight 
copies of Fowles’s Sydney in 1848, mostly 
with individual differences; and the rare 
issue of Lycett’s View in Australia in 1824 
with the plates plain. There are also three 
splendidly bound collector’s items, two copies 
of Kippis’s Life of Captain James Cook, and 
a copy of bligh’s Voyage to the South Sea, 
each of the three with a fine miniature of its 
hero let in to the front cover and each with 
additional original material bound in. The 
Library is rich in the early printings of the 
colonial presses, not only of New South 
Wales, but of the other Australian colonies 
as well, and most of them are very fine copies 
indeed. William Dixson was rarely satisfied 
with an inferior copy of anything. 


As well as the important material published 
in English about Cook, the Library has at 
least one Russian translation of the Voyages, 
and manuscripts ranging from Cook’s own 
chart of New Zealand and autograph letters 
signed by him respecting the victualling of 
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the Endeavour to journals of men who 
accompanied him on his voyages. 

De Quiros is relatively almost as well 
represented. It will be rembered that after 
he reached Madrid in 1607 he began at once 
to write memorials mostly soliciting further 
support. He wrote at least 50 and some of 
these are especially valuable for information 
on conditions at the time. Only eight were 
known to the Spanish historian, Zaragoza, 
in 1882, and two more have since come to 
light, one of them being in the Mitchell 
Library. We think that we may have found 
in the Dixson Library three or four more, one 
of them in manuscript. Besides these there 
is a wealth of printed and some other manu- 
script material relating to De Quiros. 

Also relating to the Pacific is a collection 
of some hundreds of volumes in the Pacific 
languages, many of them not otherwise in 
the Public Library’s collections; and a large 
collection of Pamphlets on New Zealand. It 
is doubtful whether the South Pacific material 
in general is excelled elsewhere, other than 
perhaps in the Mitchell or in the Alexander 
Turnbull Library in Wellington, although it is 
too early yet to make any accurate comparison. 

In all there are ten or twelve thousand 
volumes, possibly more. All of them with 
hardly an exception are good items, and 
although I have mentioncd mainly the rarer 
material, it should be realised that the 
Library is an excellent working collection as 
well and that the works of contemporary 
writers, and examples of contemporary Aus- 
tralian publishing and fine printing, are 
abundant. 

It is true, of course, that the Dixson 
Library duplicates a good deal of what is 
already in the Mitchell and in the older part 
of the General Reference Department. This 
was inevitable; but there is sufficient material 
which does not duplicate that in the older 
collections to make it a very remarkable 
library indeed. The manuscripts, for example, 
include three diaries, one which the Hon. 
T. D. Mutch identified as that of Sergeant 
James Scott; a sergeant of Marines with the 
First Fleet, one by John Easty, a private of 
Marines, also in the First Fleet, and one by 
a convict, William Noah, who came out on 
the Hillsborough in 1798. These gave a rare 
contemporary picture of the life of the little 
man and the underdog in early New South 
Wales. There are manuscripts concerning 
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Van Diemen’s Land and Batman and Fawkner 
and more recent manuscripts include a big 
collection of Henry Lawson’s prose and 
poetry and the manuscript of Geoffrey 
Ingleton’s recent publication, True Patriots 
All. 

One other phase of the Dixson Library 
should be mentioned and that is the non- 
literary material, much of which is as rare 
as it is valuable. It contains a large collection 
of Australasian coins and medals, including 
the rare Drake medal, gold and silver medals 
of Cook, a great number of sovereigns, scissel 
pieces and the coining dies and coining press 
from the old Sydney Mint, Australian paper 
money, postage stamps, and a multiplicity 
of tokens, trophies, and curios which are 
tangible survivals of Australasian customs of 
the past. Any one facet of the Dixson 
Library and Galleries is notable; together it 
seems incredible that any one man, starting 
relatively so late, could have acquired so 
much. 

The question is often asked, who will 
succeed to Sir William Dixson’s mantle; can 
there be another Mitchell or Dixson? I do 
not want to drain to its dregs the urn of 
bitter prophecy, but it seems doubtful, to 
say the least. Important and rare Australiana 
still comes on the market, though not in the 
same quantity as before, but the great 
Libraries, amongst them the Public Library 
of New South Wales, are, thanks to the 
benefactors, the main buyers, and the private 
collector would not have the scope enjoyed 
by his predecessors, whilst so much of what 
he might otherwise have bought would 
already be in the libraries. His field is, 
necessarily, more limited now; and in addi- 
tion, death duties, taxation, and inflation 
have played their part. Society has changed 
and is changing, and the day of the wealthy 
and cultivated man of leisure that could 
produce great amateurs like Darwin and 
great collectors like Cotton and our own two 
has probably gone. But even the Marxist 
must concede that Australia owes some debt 
to its capitalists, and not least in that debt 
is the subject that gave rise to this paper. 

Some years ago a writer had this to say 
about Sir William Dixson. The words are 
trite enough, but they embody a notable 
truth: 

“Patriotism has been defined as love of 
country and zeal for the country’s freedom 
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and rights. True patriotism may express 
itself in many ways. Some men by their 
patriotism bring great honour to their country 
and much glory and profit to themselves. 
Others serve their day and generation in the 
quieter walks of life. They avoid publicity. 
They do their work unobtrusively, and they 
do it while the unthinking world is uncon- 
scious that the work is being done. When 
the public wakes to consciousness it does not 
even then fully realise the value or the 
importance of what has been done. The 
bibliophile, for example, is one whose work 
is rarely valued at its proper worth. Few 
know its value and few appreciate it. As a 
rule young nations have few collectors of 
books or art treasures. Fortunately Aus- 
tralia has some men whose patriotism finds 
expression in gathering those treasures which 
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in years to come will be priceless value to the 
historian, enabling him to trace in detail the 
story of a nation’s growth.’’!¢ 


1. Bladen, F. M.—Public Library of New South 
Wales, Historical notes, p. 39, 2nd ed., Syd., 
1911. 

2. Public Library of New South Wales—Austral- 
asian bibliography, p. V., Syd., 1893. 

3. Bladen, op. cit., p. 40. 

4. Australasian bibliography, p. VI. 

5. N.S.W. Parl.—Rept. from the Select Committee 
on working of the Free Public Library. Min. of 
evidence, p. 12, Syd., 1900. 

6. Public Library of N.S.W.—Proceedings at the 
opening of the William Dixson Gallery, p. 4, 
Syd., 1929. 

7. Bulletin, Syd., llth Mar., 1953, p. 25. 

8. Proc., William Dixson Gallery, p. 2. 

9. Sydney Morning Herald, 29th May, 1954. 

10. Colwell, J.—Story of Australia, 6 : 89, Syd., 
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Company and other Special Libraries’ 
By J. E. Fry, B.Se., A.Inst.P. 
Chief Librarian, Australian Paper Manufacturers Limited 


The latest edition of The World List of 
Scientific Periodicals covers the years 1900 to 
1950, and records some 50,000 titles. During 
1952, Chemical Abstracts, which of course is 
limited to a group of sciences, printed 
approximately 64,000 abstracts of articles 
and patents. These and many other similar 
instances provide clear evidence of a pheno- 
menon that has arisen only in comparatively 
recent years and yet is of vital concern to 
each one of us whether he be scientist, 
engineer, architect or librarian. 


We all are aware that the rate of publica- 
tion of technical information is now so great 
that no single person can hope to read more 
than a fraction of the articles, reviews and 
abstracts in any one field of science and 
technology. Concurrently, we are aware that 
economic, social and legislative changes have 
increased immeasurably the importance of 
ready accessibility to information. The 
highly competitive nature of business, the 
trend towards government intervention in 
many activities, threats of war, war itself, 
all have strengthened this realization. Ditmas 


*A paper read to Section B of A.N.Z.A.A.S., 
January, 1954. 


has put it thus:—‘The command of infor- 
mation . . . was now one of the keys to power 
and wealth; the lack of it might be disastrous 
to a wide range of interests.’’! Professor T. U. 
Matthew has stressed the point in another 
way. *I quote his words:—‘‘We have, in fact, 
in our present day scientific and industrial 
society, achieved a new type of chain- 
reaction in which new knowledge and ideas 
travelling, not with the speed of nuclear 
fission products, but at a speed governed by 
the effectiveness of our information services 
and means of publication and communica- 
tion, give rise to an endless succession of 
transmutations and further ideas in an ever- 
widening range of specialized fields of research 
and development.” 

Recognition of the need to organize and 
utilize new knowledge led to attempts to 
satisfy the need. Progressive government 
departments and companies set up small 
libraries. I suspect that in many an instance 
it was more a question of finding a central 
location for assorted publications rather than 
the establishment of a carefully planned 
library service. For one thing, the potential 
value of such a service was not clearly seen 
and the nature of the work involved was not 
generally understood. Selection of staff was 
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casual in many instances, and, as a con- 
sequence, standards of service varied greatly 
in quality. General collections of material 
such as could be found in large public and 
reference libraries were not attempted. Each 
library tended to a fairly close specialisation 
in subjects peculiar to the interests of its 
parent body. So-called “‘special’’ libraries 
had made their appearance. 

The primary functions of a special library 
might usefully be described as the acquiring, 
organizing and exploiting of all forms of 
recorded thought that are of potential value 
to its clientele. This involves as a minimum— 
and the operative word is minimum—the 
setting up of machinery for locating, acquir- 
ing, cataloguing, indexing and storing many 
forms of material. 

The building-up of a special library collec- 
tion is continuous, and to: include what is 
most relevant to its needs demands a good 
knowledge of the bibliography of the subjects 


concerned. Professor E. Bright Wilson 
brought out this feature in his book, ‘‘An 
Introduction to Scientific Research.’’* He 
wrote ‘wise selection rather all- 


inclusiveness is the key to library work.” 
Changes in major interests of the parent 
body should be anticipated, if possible, by 
appropriate shifts of emphasis in the subject 
matter of material acquired by the library. 
In particular, the existing collection of more 
ephemeral publications should never become 
static but should be revitalized constantly by 
the addition of new material and the elimina- 
tion of redundant or out-of-date items. 

In general, cataloguing, classifying and 
indexing procedures should be founded upon 
recognized conventional principles and 
methods. It should be emphasized, however, 
that efficient operation of a special library is 
dependent to a large degree upon the skill 
and ingenuity shown in the devising of 
adaptations that are the most appropriate to 
both the nature of the material to be handled 
and the general circumstances under which 
the library has to function. 

It appears to be fairly generally recognized 
now that special library work demands 
certain training and characteristics in library 
staff. A knowledge and appreciation of 
fundamental library techniques must be 
accompanied by qualities of intelligence, 
orderliness, adaptability, perseverance and 
readiness to serve. 
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To come to a practical plane, allow me to 
describe briefly a few features of the technical 
library of my employers, Australian Paper 
Manufacturers Ltd. 

We have a central library at Head Office 
in Melbourne and branches established at our 
Research Laboratory and each of three of the 
larger Mills. Semi-organized collections are 
maintained at two smaller Mills. The needs 
of field staff of three subsidiary companies 
concerned with the development of forests, 
the procurement of wood, and the mining of 
brown coal, are met by specially-organized 
services operated through the Company 
library that is nearest the various scenes of 
their activities. 

A committee, upon which every depart- 
ment of the Company has representation, has 
been set up. It meets at intervals to discuss 
library activities and make recommendations 
concerning library policy. Individual mem- 
bers of the committee are available as 
“consultants” to the librarians in respect to 
such matters as the purchase of specialist 
reference books. 

Our library holdings include books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, trade publications, 
standards, patents, maps, press cuttings, 
photographs, lantern slides, microfilms and 
cine films. The acquisition of all but a few 
minor items is arranged through Head Office 
Library so that a unified and rational collec- 
tion might be built up. 

The library operates as a co-ordinated unit 
throughout the Company. A classified union 
catalogue is maintained at Head Office 
Library, and the branches have classified 
catalogues of their own holdings. The 
Universal Decimal Classification was selected 
some years ago as the scheme likely to be 
most useful. 

Periodicals, of which some 300 are received, 
are circulated regularly and subsequently 
filed. Each circulation list is divided into two 
sections—the so-called Primary Readers and 
Secondary Readers groups. The Primary 
Readers sections list names of Departmental 
nominees who have special responsibilities in 
regard to detecting information relevant to 
current or projected work programmes. The 
Secondary Readers groups list names of other 
members of staff who wish to receive the 
periodicals. Regular interchange of some 
periodicals takes place between various 
branches of the library. 
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A valuable supplement to the group of 
abstracting and indexing publications that 
are received regularly is an exterisive card 
index to periodical literature. This index 
consists of a classified collection of abstracts 
of articles, news notes, trade announcements 
which would not find mention in published 
indexes. It is available at all branches of 
the library. 

Another important library index is that 
relating to internal reports which have been 
compiled by our Company’s research and 
technical staff. Such reports are classified 
when completed. Appropriate author and 
subject cards are then prepared and filed in 
all branches of the library. 

In referring to the third function of special 
libraries, namely, the exploitation of infor- 
mation, there is little need to say that the 
degree to which any individual unit can 
develop is dependent upon several factors. 
These include the training, experience and 
ability of the library staff, the nature and 
extent of the holdings and the attitude of the 
users of the library towards the services it 
offers. W. J. Granfield has described a 
special library as a “‘catalyst’’ that ‘‘must 
provide reactions that aid, stimulate and 
generate new developments.’”* In other 
words, special librarians must be prepared to 
provide factual answers to questions, and, 
concurrently, take effective steps to bring 
information to the attention of potential 
users. 

Even in the case of ‘“one-man’”’ libraries 
certain simple yet useful actions can be taken 
by the librarian. For example 

(a) directing information of immediate 
interest to appropriate staff; 

(b) circulating bulletins received from 
other libraries of related interests; 

(c) disseminating as wide a knowledge as 
possible of outside sources of specialist 
information ; 

(d) explaining simple search techniques to 
users of the library, thus encouraging 
self-help. 

In the case of larger groups one might 

add— 

(e) publishing a _ bulletin containing 
selected abstracts of current periodical 


matter ; 
(f) preparing lists of references, summary 
bibliographies and even literature 


surveys on specified topics. 
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The latter activities are on the margin of 
specialist information work as such. 

I do not propose to discuss the functional 
relationship between special librarian and 
information officer except to say that a recent 
conception visualises the latter as a researcher 
who is a specialist in finding and assimilating 
information, and in making it available in 
terms that are appropriate to the needs and 
understanding of potential users. From this 
viewpoint Information Officers are seen as 
specialist users of libraries. 


Let us now turn to the scene in sibiiis 
Special library services have only relatively 
recently grown to significant proportions. 
Prior to 1939, only the largest firms and some 
government departments had _ organized 
library services. The outbreak of war and 
the subsequent pressure of events forced 
many firms and government bodies to exploit 
every potential source of information. A 
great impetus was given to the establishment 
of special libraries. There has been steady 
development since, and recently-acquired 
statistics reveal the existence of approxi- 
mately 350 collections of publications of 
specialized interest. 

It is unfortunately the case that many 
special librarians now in employment have 
been only partly trained. This has resulted 
in varying standards of service in special 
libraries. To the forefront of special libraries 
of high standing that are noteworthy for both 
techniques and collections there is the 
C.S.1.R.O. group. Special librarians as a 
body owe a debt of gratitude to many 
individual members of the C.S.1.R.O. Library 
staff for their purposeful interest in and 
assistance to newcomers to special library 
work. 

Recognition of the growing importance of 
special libraries was forthcoming from the 
Australian Institute of Librarians when 
reconstitution as the Library Association of 
Australia took place in 1949. Provision was 
made for the formation of Commonwealth- 
wide Sections, the members of which were to 
be recruited from among persons engaged or 
interested in distinctive fields of library work. 
The Special Libraries Section is one such 
group. Direct representation on the General 
Council of the Association is provided for, 
and the formation of State Branches of the 
Section is given official sanction. The 
Association has a system of examination and 


\ 
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certification. Although the syllabus gives 
emphasis to work of the nature found in 
large public libraries, the Preliminary course, 
which is approximately of matriculation 
standard, requires a knowledge of funda- 
mentals of library techniques and certain 
aspects of special librarianship. Investiga- 
tions into the possibility of introducing 
specific training for special librarians have 
been recently commenced. 


Branches of the Special Libraries Section 
have been active in both N.S.W. and Victoria 
for a little over two years. Activities include 
the holding of regular meetings for the read- 
ing of papers and inspection of different 
libraries. Work has been started on the 
compilation of a Commonwealth directory of 
special libraries which is to be published 
later. The directory will include an index to 
the subject specialties of libraries. Other 
useful work by members includes the pre- 
paration of union lists of periodicals. One 
such in course of preparation now covers the 
fields of education and psychology. 


Initial difficulties in establishing sectional 
activities within the Association appear to 
have been largely overcome, and it now 
remains to the members to promote the aims 
of the Association to the greatest possible 
extent. 


One such important aim is the improve- 
ment of library services—and this aspect of 
the subject provides me with a fitting topic 
upon which to close. How can special library 
services be improved ? 


One very important and practical step is 
the improvement of inter-library co-opera- 
tion. Not merely between special libraries, 
but also between special and public libraries. 
Of course, inter-library borrowing is already 
well established among special libraries and 
has great value in extending the resources 
available to any one centre. At Australian 
Paper Manufacturers, for instance, we have 
an average rate of borrowing from outside 
libraries of 60 items per month. 


Broader developments remain to be 
instigated and we have an excellent pointer 
in such a scheme as “The Organization for 
the Interchange of Technical Periodicals in 
Sheffield” which has been in operation since 
1933. A detailed account of the scheme has 
been given by its originator, J. P. Lamb, 
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Sheffield City Librarian.5 In essence the 
purposes of the scheme were— 


(a) the formation of a central union list of 
books and periodicals belonging to 
member firms, societies and public 
institutions ; 


(b) the interchange, upon request, of 
specialist publications between such 
members. 


Certain principles were adopted, such as 
agreement by member bodies to inform the 
City Library (where the Union List was to 
be held) of changes in their holdings; a similar 
agreement not to ask for the lending of 
current periodicals and quick-reference books; 
and so on. The Public Library agreed to 
suspend its non-loan rule in favour of mem- 
bers of the group. The scheme developed 
favourably and is now recognized as a 
valuable asset in the industrial and business 
life of the city. 


Other broad schemes of co-operation have 
been described by J. G. Scurfield® and L. W. 
Sharpe.’ 

These, and other developments overseas, 
provide a challenge to all who are interested 
in improving the availability of information 
within Australia. Special librarians and the 
organizations they serve must accept this 
challenge and seek to devise and promote 
practical solutions that meet local conditions. 
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How Bookish Should A Librarian Be? 


By CHASE DANE 


Assistant to the Chief Publishing Department, American Library Association 


For some reason we usually assume that a 
chief librarian cannot be both a good book- 
man and a good administrator. We assume 
that there is some kind of conflict between 
the two, that they are mutually exclusive. 
When we refer to a chief librarian as a good 
bookman we often imply that he is therefore 
not a good administrator, and when we praise 
a chief librarian as a good administrator we 
frequently suggest by innuendo that he is not 
much of a bookman. When viewed objec- 
tively, it is a little strange that we should 
assume almost automatically that there is a 
conflict between the two. Why indeed do we 
believe that one man cannot be both a good 
administrator and a good bookman ? 

The reasons for this implied conflict are 
more complicated and more significant than 
would at first appear. In reality there is 
much more at stake than merely the bookman 
versus the administrator—there is also at 
stake one philosophy of librarianship versus 
another. And before attempting to decide 
whether it is better for a chief librarian to be 
a bookman or an administrator, or why it is 
impossible, if it is, for him to be both, it 
may be well to examine the broader aspects 
or implications of this dispute. 

Our concept of the bookman arises out of 
our background in the humanities. We treat 
objects in proportion to their rarity and 
costliness. The more rare and costly an 
object is the more reverently we handle it. 
In the Middle Ages, therefore, when books 
existed only in manuscript form and were 
both scarce and expensive, they were regarded 
with a great deal of veneration. In many 
libraries they were chained to the shelves to 
prevent theft and mutilation, and even to-day 
we keep our rare books in a special collection, 
usually behind lock and key. Indeed, such 
precautions were and are necessary to protect 
rare items which cannot be replaced. 

To-day the proportion of rare books in a 
library to books which are expendable on 
open shelves is so small as not to affect 
seriously our attitude toward books in 
general. We think of them in terms of use 


rather than in terms of preservation. But 
during the Middle Ages when all books were 
rare there could be only one attitude toward 
books in general—an atitude of respect and 
veneration. In view of such an attitude it is 
only natural that books were admired as 
previous objects in themselves, regardless of 
their contents. And as a corollary of this 
attitude the preservation function of libraries 
was deemed most important. 

Moreover, the humanitarian loved know- 
ledge for its own sake. He was not par- 
ticularly interested in its use. This point of 
view becomes evident when we contrast the 
antiquarian with the historian—the anti- 
quarian is interested in the past for its own 
sake whereas the historian is interested in the 
past for what it can teach him about the 
present and the future. This love of know- 
ledge for its own sake probably grew in part 
out of the general attitude toward books and 
the love of books which characterized the 
Middle Ages; and the humanitarian probably 
developed to some extent as a result of this 
attitude toward knowledge. The end result 
in any event was the veneration of both 
books and knowledge. 

With this attitude toward books and 
knowledge it was only natural that the 
librarian should be a keeper of the books and 
of the knowledge contained in them. 
Librarianship therefore appealed to and 
demanded men who knew and loved books. 
Indeed, any other attitude on the part of 
the librarian would have been illogical. We 
should not be surprised, therefore, when we 
learn that Bodley’s librarian was held strictly 
and personally accountable for the books 
placed in his care—that was his job: to take 
care of them. Nor should we be amused 
when we read the much quoted anecdote 
about John Sibley, librarian of Harvard 
College from 1856 to 1877, who beamed with 
pleasure upon completing an inventory of the 
books in the library because, he said, “‘all 
the books are in excepting two. Agassiz has 
those and I am going after them now.” 
Sibley was simply a man of his times and 
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it would have ‘been strange had he felt or 
acted otherwise. 

Viewed against his background the librarian 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
was bound to be a bookman. Indeed, not 
until the end of the nineteenth century and 
then only in the largest libraries was there 
any real need for him to be an administrator. 
The pure and efficient administrator would 
have been out of his element if placed in the 
typical nineteenth century library. He would 
have been a misfit without a career. Libraries 
needed then, and obtained, bookmen, men 
who knew and loved books. 


It is not at all surprising that we have not 
been able to escape completely from such a 
background and from such a tradition. 
Furthermore, it is only natural that this 
tradition should be projected into the 
twentieth century. In librarianship as in 
anything else we cannot escape from history; 
we cannot deny suddenly and completely our 
historical background. 

Thus we have a carry over into the 
twentieth century of certain bookish attitudes 
which once dominated earlier centuries. For 
this reason we still have some librarians who 
are more interested in books than in people, 
who are, that is, bookmen instead of admini- 
strators. We have librarians who believe that 
the preservation of materials is more 
important than their use; and we have 
librarians who regard the book as the only 
suitable vehicle for transferring culture from 
one generation to another. 


This, however, is only half of our biblio- 
graphic background, for we, as librarians, 
have a background in science as well as in 
the humanities. Our scientific background is 
more recent but no less important than our 
humanitarian background. We live in an age 
of science and we cannot avoid the influence 
of scientific attitudes and beliefs. 


The scientist’s attitude toward books and 
knowledge, the two ingredients of our culture 
with which the librarian is naturally most 
concerned, is quite different from that of the 
humanitarian. The scientist emphasizes the 
utilitarian rather than the preservative 
aspects of books and knowledge. He does not 
overlook the importance of preservation but 
to him it is not as great as that of utilization. 


This difference in attitude between the 
scientist and the humanitarian has a number 
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of interesting consequences. The humani- 
tarian, partly because he isinterested primarily — 
in the preservation of books and knowledge, 
and partly because he loves knowledge for its 
own sake, is interested in fine printing and 
costly bindings and good paper. He finds 
these things not only a pleasure in themselves 
but necessary for the preservation of his 
materials. He has learned by bitter experi- 
ence that poor paper and cheap bindings do 
not endure. Furthermore, he has developed 
an aesthetic appreciation of fine workman- 
ship, partly no doubt because he has learned 
that good workmanship lasts longer than bad. 
In such a case it is difficult after a time to 
distinguish clearly between cause and effect. 
With the passage of time they become 
inextricably intermingled. 


This humanitarian background un- 
doubtedly explains the resistance of some 
librarians to the adoption of cheap materials 
in book manufacture. It also explains their 
reluctance to use audio-visual materials, 
which are too new yet to have a part in the 
library tradition. It explains too their dislike 
of most of the near print processes—the 
mimeograph, themultilith,andthehektograph. 


The scientist, on the other hand, has no 
such prejudice against any of these materials. 
Because he is more interested in using than 
in saving books and knowledge he is not too 
much concerned with the form adopted— 
except of course that he wants it to be cheap 
and legible and readily available. Thus he is 
usually satisfied with almost any printing 
process so long as it enables him to put his 
hands on the material he wants when he 
needs it. His point of view is quite different 
from that of the humanitarian. To him the 
extension of knowledge is more important 
than its preservation, and so he is willing to 
put up with any medium so long as it puts 
him in touch with the information he desires. 


As a result of his utilitarian point of view 
the scientist has no great regard for the book 
as an object. To him a luxurious binding and 
hand-made paper and excellent presswork 
are unimportant, for they do not directly 
serve his purpose: locating the latest informa- 
tion on a subject. He wants the most up-to- 
date information and does not particularly 
care how it is packaged. As a further result 
of this utilitarian point of view the scientist 
is more interested in present knowledge than 
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in past knowledge. He wants the latest 
information on the atom and not the informa- 
tion which was available 50 years ago. That 
information, indeed, is of no use to him except 
historically, for what we knew then has been 
superseded by what we know now. This 
consideration simply emphasizes the import- 
ance, from a scientific point of view, of 
utilization over preservation of knowledge. 


For a number of reasons therefore the 
scientist looks at books and knowledge and 
materials quite differently from the humani- 
tarian. And the success of science and 
technology in the twentieth century has 
resulted in the growing importance of the 
scientific attitude—at the expense of the 
humanitarian. Their success has unquestion- 
ably also had something to do with the shift 
of emphasis in libraries from the preservation 
to the use of materials. And this change in 
emphasis has accentuated the need for 
administrators over bookmen. When the 
chief function of a library becomes the 
encouragement of the use of its materials 
rather than their preservation, the great need 
is for someone who knows how to foster that 
use. Utilization is a much more active 
process than preservation and requires a man 
of action rather than a man of thought. 
This is not to imply that a bookman can’t 
act or that an administrator can’t read; 
rather, it is to point up a fundamental 
difference in attitude and objectives between 
the two. 


Thus in an age of science the need seems 
to be greater for an administrator, as the 
chief librarian, than for a bookman—for a 
scholar. To answer the question posed at the 
beginning, then, there does appear to be a 
conflict between the two. ‘The difference 
exists not only between two types of men, 
but between two types of library service; 
not only between two individuals, but be- 
tween two philosophies—the humanitarian 
- and the scientific. 


There is one more consideration which 
must not be overlooked in an evaluation of 
the administrator or the bookman as chief 
librarian. This is the affect of the growing 
size and importance of libraries. During the 
last half century many libraries have grown 
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in size and complexity at an almost unbeliev- 
able rate. And this growth has been in favour 
of the administrator rather than the bookman. 
The administrative problems of large libraries 
are now too manifold to allow for much time 
for bookishness on the part of the chief 
librarian. The job of running a large library 
is too complicated for the old fashioned 
scholar and booklover. 


Furthermore, as the library has gained 
increased importance in the community, as 
it has taken on many of the characteristics 
of a community centre, the librarian has been 
forced to become something of a community 
leader. This of course has left him even less 
time for the pursuit of books and knowledge. 
He is expected to be a leader, a man of 
action, rather than a scholar. This develop- 
ment has intensified the need for an admini- 
strator as chief librarian. 


In view of the ever increasing size and 
importance of libraries, and in view of the 
fact that we are living in an age of science 
which emphasizes the use of knowledge, is it 
possible for a ‘chief librarian to be both 
scholar and administrator ? The answer is 
not easy to give. Libraries are still houses for 
books and the executives of libraries should 
know those books. When we examine the 
situation realistically, however, we realize 
that more and more the scholar must give 
way to the administrator. In the future 
libraries will be used increasingly for their 
reference service, a use which calls for a high 
level of administrative ability. The growing 
use of mechanical aids in the library probably 
also favours the administrator. The outlook 
for the bookman as chief librarian is not 
very bright. 


Undoubtedly we need both—men who are 
scholars as well as administrators. As 
librarianship becomes more and more _ pro- 
fessional and specialized, however, it will be 
increasingly difficult to find both of these 
qualities in one man. In that case we must 
make a choice. And if we have to decide 
between the two we would be wiser, it seems, 
to choose the administrator instead of the 
scholar. The administrator can hire a scholar, 
but the scholar cannot hire an administrator 
—without giving up his job. 


New Books—Rare Books 


Early Australia and Pacific—Natural History—Horticulture— 
Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses Limited 
Editions. 
WE RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING: 


ALBUM DE REDOUTE—with Twenty-five Facsimile colour Plates, from the Editions of 1824. There is a 
new Redoute Bibliography by Roger Madol, assisted by W. T. Stearn—Pictures of Redoute by Sacheverell Sitwell 
and a Life of Redoute by Roger Madol. Price, £16/18/6 (post 10/-). 

THE FRIENDSHIPS AND FOLLIES OF OSCAR WILDE (Lewis Broad). The year 1954 marks the 
centenary of the birth of Oscar Wilde, poet, playwright and wit, and this book tells the story of his rise and 
fall. Wilde’s work is surveyed as poet, essayist and dramatist, but throughout the book the emphasis is on the 
human aspects of the man, There are numerous illustrations. Price, 18/9 (post 1/-). 

THE KELLY HUNTERS (Frank Clune). In this book, the answers to many questions will be found concerning 
the Kelly outlaws, It is the most fully documented and impartial history yet published. The illustrations are 
by R. Malcolm Warner. Price, £1/5/— (post 1/-). 

A HISTORY OF COURTING (E. S. Turner). This is a delightful book about the infinite variety of human 
courtship, written with scholarship and wit. Price, 18/9 (post LOd.). 

ENGLISH BOOKS WITH COLOURED PLATES 1790 to 1860 (kt. V. Tooley). A bibliographical account 
of the books illustrated by coloured plates and published in England between 1790 and 1860, These are among 
the most beautiful of their kind that the world has seen. To collectors of coloured plate books, and to all dealers 
in old and rare books this work will be a necessary standard work, Price, £7/11/3 (post 3/6). 

TEN NOVELS AND THEIR AUTHORS (W. Somerset Maugham). A guide to readers on how to extract 
the maximum enjoyment from literary masterpieces and an invaluable guide for young novelists who are so 
often confused by false values and facile practice. Price, £1/6/— (post 1/3). 

THE CANON-Special December Issue of this Australian Musical Monthly Magazine is now available at 2/- 
(post 3d.), A yearly subscription is an ideal gift for musical friends—£1/7/— per annum (posted). 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457L Bourke Street, Melbourne, Australia PHONE MU6129 


DYMOCK’S 


Feature the pick of the Publications . . 


You will find every kind, sort and condition of book 
at Dymock’s . . . mystery, adventure, travel, biography, 
history, essays and new fiction from all the latest 
publishing lists. Our library is similarly equipped, 
and a moderate fee entitles you to the widest choice 
of literature. 


Put your name down on the mailing list now for our 
free catalogue of new and recent books. 


DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 


iii 


specialising in... J | Ny 
Library Stationery 
Library Bookbinding 
Special Printing 
Dewey Shelf Guides etc. 


All work manufactured and produced 
oat Se on our own premises at— 


We welcome all 
75 CANTERBURY ROAD, BANKSTOWN, 


enquiries and 


guarantee service. SYDNEY, N.S.W. Phone: UY 2256 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscriptions arranged to all overseas 
and local magazines at lowest rates. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


In 1950 we originated a Special Subscription Service for Municipal, Shire 
and Factory Libraries—designed to save time and unnecessary work. 


The popularity of this service is proved by the numerous Libraries who have 
adopted it. 


For complete details of this service 
Write or phone 


JOHN HINTON & Co., 


164 PITT ST., SYDNEY ~ ~ (Phone MA 4700 or MA 2915) 


%* Quotations gladly given. 
%* Special lists of magazines of interest to Librarians available. 


| 
| 
| 
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Special Libraries Section 


The Central Medical Library Organization (Victoria) 
An Experiment in Regional Library Development in a Special Subject Field 
By ANNE Harrison, Librarian, Medical School Library, University of Melbourne 


The Central Medical Library Organization 
was founded in mid-1953 for the experi- 
mental period 1953-54, and has now survived 
to be formed into an autonomous and self- 
supporting body representing 14 institutions. 
As it has succeeded in attracting this measure 
of financial and moral support, an account of 
its growth, hopes and problems may be of 
interest to librarians in other fields. 


History 


The first steps were taken in 1950, when 
the then Librarian of the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Institute (Miss Jean Scott) and I called 
a meeting of six or eight Melbourne medical 
librarians to consider a joint attack on our 
problems. We formed a highly interdepen- 
dent group, in almost daily contact by phone. 
The second edition of Pitt’s Catalogue had 
not yet appeared, and we relied on a 1943 
union list of local medical library holdings, 
with amendments written in as discovered. 
New medical periodicals appeared every few 
weeks. Holdings of new medical libraries 
were not recorded in any union list. War- 
time dislocation had left many gaps in 
holdings, and depression-time subscription 
cancellations had broken the backs of some 
files. 

The programme agreed upon at these first 
meetings required each member to list 
amendments to the 1943 union list for her 
own holdings, and circulate copies to all 
other members. Members also listed their 
wants and duplicates, which were collated in 
a master-list at the Medical School Library 
for the circulation of exchange lists interstate 
and overseas. Two members who had no 
library traming agreed to study for the 
Preliminary Certificate. 

As the group grew, and exchange activities 
yielded valuable results, it was decided to 
lay the groundwork for a new union list, 
envisaged also as a tool for improving and 
rationalizing holdings. The pages of the 
union list were divided by the number of 


librarians, and each member was allotted a 
section of the list to transfer to cards. In 
addition, each member was to receive revised 
entries for her own section from all other 
members, and supply her own revisions to the 
member holding each other section. 

During this period the group received a 
number of new members, and it soon became 
obvious that the programme would bog down 
under the cumulative pressure of enlarged 
membership, increased routine work, unfore- 
seen illness, and all the hazards of voluntary 
spare-time effort. In addition, it was felt 
that the group needed the improved status 
to be gained by official recognition from the 
institutions represented. 

The group had always had the sympathetic 
support of members of the Faculty of 
Medicine and the Librarian of the University 
of Melbourne, and senior members of some 
other institutions. In May, 1953, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University convened a 
meeting of representatives of institutions 
having an interest in medical Library services. 
Members were asked to subscribe {25 and 
pledge support for a programme of activities 
for the period 1953-54. The University 
undertook to provide a _ paid part-time 
assistant for the work of the Organization, as 
well as assistance in kind. Fortunately the 
Medical School Library had just obtained a 
share of a sub-basement in the University 
grounds, and this was offered as a Central 
Medical Exchange, where for the first time 
duplicates could be shelved and listed in one 
series. 

The Organization was formed in June, 
1953, with 17 members, later joined by three 
others, with a promise of co-operation from 
some other institutions whose constitutions 
precluded full membership. A Committee 
was appointed to carry out the work of the 
Organization and report back to a full meet- 
ing at the end of 1954, when the scheme 
would be reviewed. The Librarians’ Group 
was accepted as the Working Committee of 
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the Organization for the practical pro- 
gramme. This programme was essentially a 
continuation and extension of the programme 
already under way. Member-libraries were 
relieved of housing and listing of duplicates, 
and these were centralized in the Exchange 
after local requirements had been met. 
Incomplete cards for the union list were 
collected and typed at the Medical School 
Library, and in the process were scanned for 
scattered and broken files. A_ table of 
suggested transfers was circulated, and a 
considerable tidving-up of some titles ensued, 
surplus volumes being transferred to the 
Exchange. 

We had believed the supply of duplicate 
material in Melbourne depleted, if not 
exhausted, but the Organization in its new 
form received a flow of duplicate material 
astonishing in quantity and quality, much of 
which was immediately put into service in 
other member-libraries. Perhaps the most 
valuable acquisition was a run of Quarterly 
cumulative index medicus v. 1-22, with several 
shorter runs and some odd volumes, and the 
complete set v. 1-12 of its predecessor, 
Quarterly cumulative index to current medical 
literature. We had not hoped for any 
duplicates of this work. During the trial 
period the Organization became known, and 
the Exchange in its own right received several 
valuable files from individuals and non- 
member libraries, apart from gifts offered 
direct to member-libraries. In all, the 
duplicate stock after satisfaction of local 
needs amounted to 600 ft. of shelving. 
Exchange operations yielded 800 complete 
volumes and nearly 3,000 unbound parts. 
Many of the unbound parts completed 
volumes long held back from the binder. 
New libraries were able to fill gaps in their 
files and augment new subscriptions with 
considerable back files in many titles. 

In the interests of improved library service, 
the Committee drew up a statement on 
library standards for the guidance of new 
libraries, and encouraged development of 
definite library policy in members, and 
adequate regional coverage of literature. 
Towards the end of 1954, plans were laid for 
a book exchange, and for the extension of 
assistance to country base hospital libraries 
in co-operation with the Hospitals and 
Charities Commission. 
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At the end of 1954 the Committee’s report 
was circulated to the full Organization, to- 
gether with a series of recommendations. It 
was proposed that the Organization continue 
as a properly-constituted; financially self- 
supporting body, for which a subscription of 
£50 per member was proposed, to pay for a 
full-time assistant and incidental expenses. 
In addition, the University pledged con- 
tinuance of paid half-time assistance and 
assistance in kind. These terms were accepted 
by 13 members, exclusive of the University, 
and these subscriptions, together with cash 
in hand, should enable the Organization to 
survive and develop as a permanent regional 
organization. 

Problems 


“The problems of growth are qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative.”” The Medical 
Librarians’ Group now numbers 20, and the 
Central Medical Library Organization num- 
bers 14. This expansion has raised many new 
problems of administration. 


1. Development of the Central Medical 
Library Organization poses the problem of 
the role of the medical librarians’ group, and 
its relationship to the Organization. It is 
quite possible for a medical librarian to belong 
to the group even though her institution does 
not belong to the Organization, but benefits 
of exchange work can scarcely be made 
available equally to paying members and 
non-members. The Organization has always 
been hospitable to suggestions from the 
group, but certainly some of the initiative has 
passed from the group. 


2. Increase in size has made informal meet- 
ings of the group unwieldy. With six or 
eight members, the group could meet almost 
casually, without minutes, agenda or office- 
bearers, but with 20 members this amiable 
system becomes unwieldy. The probable 
solution is the formation of the group into 
an association with its own office-bearers. 
Some of the intimacy and ease of operation 
may be retained by forming sub-groups for 
specific purposes. For example, it is possible 
that the librarians of teaching hospitals will 
have some common problems not shared by 
other members. 

3. Loss of homogeneity. The range of 
qualification and experience in the group is 
now much wider, and the size and type of 
library represented is more varied. 


4. 
| 
i 
| 
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4. Loss of scope for voluntary practical 
co-operation consequent upon employment of 
paid staff by the Organization. Such activi- 
ties are the best cement for any group, and 
new scope for its energies will have to be 
found. 

5. Lack of progress in defining proper 
pre-requisites and training for medical 
librarians, or setting standard of salary 
recognition of training. This very obdurate 
question was raised at meetings of the Central 
Medical Library Committee, which took the 
view that training was the responsibility of 
the librarians themselves, but that the Com- 
mittee’s influence should be exerted to secure 
recognition of such training when acquired. 
It was pointed out that the problem is shared 
by a large number of medical ancilliaries 
which are attempting to set standards of 
training, certification and registration, and 
that the problem is complicated by the small 
annual intake in some cases, which is in- 
adequate to sustain regular classes. As no 
paper is set by the Library Association of 
Australia specifically for medical librarians, it 
has been suggested that the group form a 
correspondence study group for the Medical 
Library paper of the Library Association, and 
that it should seek recognition of this paper 
by our own Association as a unit of the 
Qualifying Certificate. 

The vexed question of the role of subject 
knowledge in the training of special librarians 
is still unsolved, but I think the Association 
would be unwise to ignore the considerable 
body of opinion in favour of including such 
knowledge in the training of special librarians. 
In fact it would be a valuable corrective of 
the imbalance in education and training to 
insist that the general librarian should cover 
the field of science and technology and their 
library apparatus in proportion as the special 
librarian is asked to cover the general library 
field. It is not possible for a special librarian 
to qualify without covering a great deal of 
territory peculiar to public libraries, but it is 
entirely possible for the general librarian to 
qualify while remaining almost entirely 
ignorant of the whole field of science and 
technology, this ignorance merely confirming 
the unhealthy bias of school education. 

It is possible that the medical librarian 
would be able to gain necessary subject 
knowledge if the common core of subject 
knowledge required by a number of medical 
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ancillaries were supplied by an _ institute 
specially designed to provide the level of 
training necessary to the medical professional 
second string. What is required is an imagi- 
native projection of the University’s educa- 
tional function comparable to the great 
Extension and Adult Education movements 
of an earlier generation, but at a level com- 
mensurate with the improved level of general 
education, and with a scientific bias designed 
to extend opportunities for actual training in 
science at a sub-University level, in place of 
the lecturing ‘‘about”’ science which is usually 
the fate of the Arts student in search of 
scientific education. 

6. Several member-institutions are plan- 
ning new buildings, and their libraries are 
involved in these plans, but sooner or later 
we shall have to tackle the problem of a new 
general medical library, with complex ques- 
tions of policy and finance. 

7. The Organization has not yet formulated 
a constitution acceptable to its members. 
This is a most urgent task, as the Organiza- 
tion cannot survive on the enthusiasm of 
individuals. 

Requirements of an Inter- 
Library Scheme 

Attempts to form and maintain a working 
organization are notoriously difficult and 
disappointing, and some evaluation of the 
factors responsible for survival in this case 
may be of interest. 

1. Genuine scope for co-operative effort. 
A co-operative group can only thrive when 
each member stands to gain desired benefits 
by joint action which could not be achieved 
independently, and when such benefits begin 
to appear fairly early in the joint effort. 
This seems almost too obvious to mention, 
but we have all experienced the sickly 
futility of associations which seem to have 
no real raison d’etre, and one often sees state- 
ments which seem to assign a moral, or 
therapeutic value to co-operativeness as such. 

2. A programme of work capable of pro- 
ducing measurable benefits without financial 
levies on members. When voluntary part- 
time effort has shown a profit (in the opinion 
of the powers-that-be, not of the librarian) 
money may be forthcoming, but initial 
activities must be ‘‘for free.” 

3. Someone to hold the baby. There are 
very few schemes that can be run entirely 
without expenditure of office time, stationery, 
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postage, etc. Someone must be persuaded 
to allow the group the use of these facilities 
gratis. 

4. Facilitites for meeting. A very small 
group can meet in a private flat or house, but 
a larger group must have a settled meeting 
place. It is very desirable that these facilities 
should include provision of supper. A group 
can meet without these amenities, but they 
do play a very important part in providing 
natural opportunities for informal talk and 
discussion. 

5. The understanding and support of 
senior staff of at least some of the member- 
institutions. Library literature sometimes 
exhibits a messianic complex. It is as well 
to remember that librarians are in no sense 
the leaders of their institutions, and certainly 
have not sufficient seniority to speak for their 
institutions on matters of finance and policy. 
It would have been quite impossible for 
medical librarians to form the Central Medical 
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Library Organization, although it certainly 
would not have been formed without their 
efforts. 

6. member-institution of sufficient 
standing and impartiality to command the 
support of other institutions in the same 
field. In this respect, a University is a tower 
of strength. It can command the support of 
institutions which probably would not sup- 
port one another, and its name is a credential 
in dealing with outside bodies. 

7. A favourable opportunity. Librarians 
did not create the expansion of medical 
training, research and documentation of 
recent years, or the readier finance for these 
purposes. These phenomena are world-wide 
and may not last for ever, but while they 
exist proposals involving some expenditure 
may receive a hearing, and the results 
achieved may survive any future financial 
axe, even if they receive a severe pruning. 


Public Relations in Libraries in the United States * 
By Jean Haccer, B.A., Melbourne University Library 


In the statement of the Public Library 
Inquiry of the Social Science Research 
Council, one of the current objectives is 
expressed in these words: ‘Libraries should 
have a positive program of stimulation in 
the use of library materials.’’ During my 
recent visit to the United States, as a partici- 
pant in the Exchange Visitor Program of the 
Department of State, it was my good fortune 
to be working at the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, a library that has an excellent 
public relations programme, and to observe 
some of this work in other libraries that | 
visited, and to-day I should like to discuss 
with you some aspects of this vital part of 
library work as | saw it in operation. 
™ Public relations have been defined as 
“good performance, publicly appreciated.” 
Let us make the assumption that our libraries 
are giving good performances. Then, if 
appreciation follows, it may take several 
forms. There may be increased use of the 
library, as shown by attendance or circulation 


*An address given to the Victorian Branch, 
Public Libraries Section L.A.A., on 10th November, 
1954. 


figures. Some favourable action may be made 
by the controlling body, perhaps as a response 
to public pressure, either from the general 
public, or from some influential group, with 
whom good relations have been established. 
Perhaps some of the library’s users will show 
their appreciation in the form of gifts of 
money or books. Such results would be most 
gratifying to any library, and would be no 
less than the due of those who are giving the 
“good performance.” 

I feel quite sure that most of this group 
could point to examples of such appreciation 
being enjoyed by their libraries now, but it is 
my opinion that, in Australia, such expressions 
are usually the result of good luck, whereas 
in the United States they occur more 
frequently and are more often the result of 
good management. By the way, it seems as 
if management techniques are looming large 
on the public library horizon these days ! 
At the last meeting of this group we heard 
from a management engineer on the subject 
of time and motion studies in relation to the 
library, and to-day we are considering another 
tool of management, a well-planned public 
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relations programme, and | hope to show you 
that the libraries in the United States have 
made good use of it. 


The first requirement of an effective pro- 
gramme is the appointment of a qualified 
staff member, and many of the large library 
systems have a full-time public relations 
officer. The head of the work at Pittsburgh 
is Miss Marie Davis, a graduate in Social 
Science and in Library Science, and she has 
artist Charles Hall as her assistant. Such 
public relations officers are encouraged to 
attend workshops in this field, conducted by 
schools of social research of various universi- 
ties, or by firms of public relations advisers. 
Now, many library systems cannot afford 
such appointments, but the library associa- 
tions are alert to their needs, and guidance is 
given to them at library conferences. It was 
my good fortune to attend the 1953 Middle 
Atlantic Regional Library Conference at 
Atlantic City, the theme of which was 
“Business advises librarians.”” One meeting 
was addressed by a representative of a firm 
of public relations advisers, who outlined the 
general issues and made suggestions as to how 
these could be treated in libraries. 


One such issue is the need for the allocation 
of a definite part of the budget for this work, 
and the speaker showed that he knew some- 
thing of the library field as well as being an 
expert in his own, for he said that we should 
use whatever is available, even a small 
amount being better than none at all! 
There are many articles in library journals 
showing how American librarians are trying 
to carry out their programme on a “‘shoe- 
string” budget, which should be helpful to 
many librarians in Australia. 


Having appointed staff capable of drawing 
up.a programme, and allocated part of the 
budget for the work, the next step is to put 
the plan into operation. First, the public 
must be told about the ‘‘good performance” 
and, to do this, the libraries have used 
publicity. In Australia there is an aura of 
undesirability about this term—most of us 
associate the word “stunt” with the word 
“publicity,” and I feel that some of the ideas 
put forth in journal articles by American 
librarians would be classed as ‘‘stunts’” by 
some of our more staid communities! In 
our scene, then, this would be bad publicity. 
A far greater part of the publicity programme 
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of the American libraries would be good 
publicity in any scene, and it is about such 
aspects that I should like to give you some 
details. 

As we know from the findings of the Public 
Library Inquiry, librarians in the United 
States recognize the fact that there are 
sections of the public who do not use the 
library, and who are not potential users, and 
publicity directed at such groups would not 
be a good investment. They recognize also 
that the rest of the public will use the library 
in varying degrees, and so this section is 
divided into target groups, arranged accord- 
ing to their degree of importance to the 
library, and publicity is directed at them on 
this basis. 

It is generally conceded that the most 
important group is the library staff, who must 
work with the conviction that the sum total 
of the work should be a “‘good performance,” 
and that the contribution of each member is 
needed to make this so. In Pittsburgh there 
are regular meetings, in library time, of all 
sections of the staff, and total policy as well 
as special aspects are discussed, demonstra-- 
tions of techniques are given by senior staff 
members, films applicable to library situa- 
tions shown. The staff is encouraged to 
submit suggestions to the Staff Association 
about any matters concerning the library, 
such as a catchy slogan to be used for the 
library's television programme. 

Of almost equal importance is the con- 
trolling body of the library. At the Atlantic 
City conference an officer of a branch of the 
Special Libraries Association showed a set of 
slides that her branch had prepared, to be 
used as a means of presenting, in visual form, 
the performances and needs of the library. 
This set was made available for borrowing 
and adaptation by any libraries who were 
interested to use this sort of publicity with 
their controlling boards. 

Next the library’s users are considered in 
the light of their actual or potential use of 
the library. Important groups are juveniles, 
students, housewives, public officials, and 
many others, and special plans are made for 
each one. The staff of the Boys and Girls 
Room at Pittsburgh make regular visits to 
the local schools, visiting the children on 
their home ground, and extending the invita- 
tion to them to return the visit. In New 
Orleans the library takes part in a television 
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programme, in conjunction with groups from 
the local high schools, and so reaches a teen- 
age audience. A readers’ consultant works 
with clubs and societies, preparing reading 
lists for them on topics they wish to consider. 
Some of her work is publicity directed at 
random, too, as she prepares lists on topics 
of general interest, which are then printed in 
attractive format and left in strategic places 
for the public to collect. In such ways, then, 
the libraries aim to increase their activities 
with groups using the library and to reach 
out to make contact with potential users. 

As it is obvious from the examples that | 
have used so far, all well known means of 
communication are used in the publicity 
programme. The one most widely used is the 
newspaper, which is still the best way to 
reach the greatest number. All important 
events connected with the library are fully 
reported, even as they are here. ‘hen, apart 
from such reports, there is a constant stream 
of little news items, not necessarily about 
happenings in the library, but with the 
library playing some part. Sometimes these 
come as a lucky break, as was the case with 
the winner of a popular newspaper competi- 
tion, who acknowledged the help he had 
received from the library! Most often, the 
library makes the news not by accident, but 
by the design of the public relations officer, 
for all is grist to the mill of the alert Miss 
Davis and her counterparts. 

Radio and television are used widely and 
many types of programme are presented. It 
is to be hoped that Australian librarians get 
in early with requests for ‘‘free time’’ spots 
in television programmes. Perhaps it would 
make their case stronger if they could point 
to successful radio programmes as examples 
of the sort of contributions that libraries can 
make to such media. From my observations 
in the United States I should say that there 
is no doubt about the worth to the libraries 
of the use made vi these media. 

Another means of communication that is 
widely used is the public platform, and the 
success of the publicity directed at the staff, 
that important target group, can be measured 
to a large extent by the willingness of the 
members to engage in public speaking. It 
was my experience that every encouragement 
is given, both in the way of help with pre- 
paration and presentation of material, and, 
more important, in the way of recognition for 
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efforts made. Such efforts may be the result 
of a request from the Public Relations 
Department, or they may have stemmed 
from the private interests of the staff member. 
In all cases the work is noted in the staff 
magazine and in the annual report of the 
department of the officer concerned, whether 
the audience is an influential women’s club 
or an old folks home. Because of such 
recognition, we felt it not only an obligation, 
but a pleasure, to tie in the library with the 
subject about which we were speaking. 

So in these and many other ways which 
are already used in Australia, publicity is 
used to tell the public that the library is 
dving a good job. But the work of public 
relations does not stop there for, having 
brought the public to the library, the next 
task is to persuade it to stay. An obvious 
way of doing this is to make the library 
physically attractive, with displays and 
tasteful furnishings. It is not my intention 
to go into details about such matters as I 
know, from libraries that | have visited in 
Melbourne, that our librarians are well aware 
of this, and some lovely results have been 
achieved. 

Another obvious way is to make the people 
feel glad that they have met the staff, and 
much is written about the virtue of polite- 
ness, to say nothing of lending a sympathetic 
ear to tales of woe! But the work of the 
public relations department has not stopped 
at appeals to the staff to be nice to people. 
There is a great antipathy to librarians to be 
overcome. So often, in literature and more 
particularly in cartoon humour, the librarian 
is portrayed as a queer being, sometimes 
downright nasty, sometimes just quaint ! 
The aim of the programme at this point is 
to convince the public that librarians are 
human and are no more difficult to approach 
than any other section of the community. 
Once again the newspaper and radio are used. 
In jottings about the library, vacation plans 
of staff members are mentioned. Another 
example of this technique that impressed me 
concerned Mr. Ralph Munn. To all of us 
he is the man who wrote that rather fearsome 
report. To the people of Pittsburgh, last 
Christmas, he was the man whose wife had 
given him a cute Christmas gift! By such 
means the public is encouraged to become 
interested in the personnel of the library and 
to enjoy their professional services. 
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Many libraries follow the example of busi- 
ness and give service in ways not connected 
with the main aim of the establishment, but 
in ways which will make the visit of those 
using the place a more pleasurable one. The 
business section of the New York Public 
Library has installed a dictaphone, the 
records for which can be obtained from a slot 
machine. This eases the work of the busy 
executive, who does not have the time to 
copy laboriously the material which he has 
found. On a more humble plane, the Circula- 
tion Department at Pittsburgh has a rack of 
paper carry-alls at the charging desk, on sale 
for a nominal sum, and much appreciated by 
those who have borrowed awkward bundles 
of books. Such services entail extra work 
for the library, and the returns are not 
tangible, but it is hoped that the returns will 
come in the form of goodwill. 

These, then, are the two aspects that make 
up the public relations programmes of the 
public libraries in the United States. The one 
seeks to publicize the library, to attract the 
public, the other seeks to personalize it, to 
please the public. Now, you may ask, does 
such a programme measure up to the defini- 
tion I have given—‘‘good performance, 
publicly appreciated.”’ Annual reports from 
various libraries give the picture of the ups- 
and-downs of circulation and attendance, and 
some of you may be interested to check on 
these. Many of the libraries have received 
magnificent gifts of buildings and collections 
from appreciative users, and I do know that 
the staff at Pittsburgh had a raise in pay 
while I was there ! 
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A more important consideration is to what 
extent does such a programme achieve the 
objective, as stated by the Public Library 
Inquiry, of stimulating the use of library 
materials. From my experience, I should 
like to state that I think that a programme 
such as I have outlined does achieve this 
objective and, as evidence of this, I offer, 
not statistics, but a comment on the attitude 
of the people using the libraries. First, they 
have a proprietary air as they move about 
the buildings. No doubt they are just as 
aware as the people in some of our Melbourne 
suburbs that they are paying for the library 
with their taxes but, in contrast to the 
Australian scene, this results in their feelings 
towards the library being akin to those which 
the average Australian has towards his home 
and garden, but not towards his local library. 
Then it appears that all classes of users feel 
complete assurance as they make use of the 
library’s facilities, whether it is the small boy 
selecting a favourite record and listening to 
it on the library’s player, the housewife 
asking for the ratings from consumer research 
publications on brands of steam irons, or the 
business man using the facilities of the 
business branch to check on current trends. 

My conclusion is that such behaviour is 
evidence of the stimulation of the use of 
library materials, and that it is the result, 
to a large extent, of the public relations 
programme. If this is so, then such a pro- 
gramme must be one of the chief factors in 
the achievement of another of the expressed 
aims of the public libraries, the aim to 
promote, “through guidance and stimulation, 
an enlightened citizenship and enriched 
personal lives.” 


The Advantage of a Link between Rural Schools 
and a Municipal Library * 


By L. A. ALLEN, Head Teacher, Great Western State School, Victoria 


As each reader is an undoubted enthusiast, 
there is little need to elaborate to you the 
educational and recreational value derived 
from good literature, whilst at the same time 


* A Paper prepared for the Annual General 
Meeting of the Stawell Municipal Junior Library. 


you must appreciate already the many diffi- 
culties arising from the financial and main- 
tenance aspects of a library. 

The number of small country schools 
which can find finance to establish and 
maintain a library suitable for children whose 
ages range from 5 years to 12 or 14 years is 
a very small percentage of the rural schools 
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of Victoria. With revised courses of study 
to. meet modern trends in education, the 
establishment of an extensive reference 
library is becoming more and more essential. 
Courses in Social Studies, English, Health 
and Nature Study are not now confined as 
formerly to the teaching or learning of 
definite facts. Rather are these courses 
arranged so that the modern child can receive 
a broader outlook on life generally—with 
stress on the appreciation of beauty in all its 
forms and an understanding and possibly a 
sympathetic appreciation of the life and 
problems of our fellow man in other regions 
of the world. 

Until recent times the greatest influence 
on the lives of school children has been the 
individual personality and the outlook of the 
teacher. Young minds were moulded on the 
pattern, often a biassed one, designed by a 
master. To-day the teacher is no longer a 
master—he has become the guide and coun- 
sellor whose task is to direct his pupils in 
their studies and investigations. His task is 
no longer to impart his knowledge and 
principles, but to direct and lead his charges 
to acquire their own knowledge and to form 
their own principles after thoroughly investi- 
gating all aspects of the particular matter 
concerned. 


This investigating calls for a much more 
extensive reference library than a set of 
encyclopedias which a few years ago was 
regarded as sufficient for all the needs of the 
school. The scope of the desirable reference 
library is boundless and despite the assist- 
ance of departmental subsidies the establish- 
ment of even a reasonable one is beyond the 
resources of at least 80 per cent. of the 
Victorian rural schools. And why should not 
the country child have the same facilities as 
the town child? He certainly requires the 
same qualifications in his future trade or 
profession. It follows that the fiction section, 
so very necessary for the cultural develop- 
ment of every child, must be sacrificed if even 
a reasonable reference section is to be estab- 
lished in the smaller schools. As a result the 
recreational aspect of the library will be 
entirely lost. If a child believes that every 
time he reads a book he is expected to obtain 
information for future use in his studies, his 
attitude towards reading will be completely 
changed. Every page of every book will be 
to him an assignment of work from which all 
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pleasure is removed. Alternately, should a 
child derive pleasure and enjoyment from a 
good fictional library he will automatically 
develop an ability to assimilate important 
facts just as he automatically develops 
appreciation of beauty, humor or pathos in 
good fiction. Thus the establishment of a 
high class central library becomes a present 
day necessity. 

Many of our country schools possess 
hundreds of so-called library books purchased 
or presented within a few years of the erec- 
tion of the school. Possibly they were 
regarded as treasures during the last century. 
To-day they are useless. They cannot be 
called antiques but they occupy space more 
precious to a child’s education than any 
antique could be. We had a wonderful 
collection of these books at Great Western, 
but in February last year there was not a 
child in the school who had ever taken a 
library book to his home to read. The 
establishment of a branch of the Stawell 
Junior Library brought a new phase into the 
lives of these children. Literally the modern 
well-printed books were “‘rushed.” Instead 
of the proposed 'tri-weekly library period I 
found that practically every day I was asked 
by some child for another book. In the 18 
months since, some children, who had never 
read a book before, have borrowed over 100 
books each. 


During the first few months “‘ficition” was 
almost 100 per cent. in demand, but a check 
on books borrowed now shows that non- 
fiction, particularly dealing with industries 
and products of various countries, is in 
demand to a very great extent even by pupils 
in grade III. I make no extravagant claims 
that the use of these library books has made 
“Rhodes scholars” or “Quiz Kids” of my 
pupils, but I do attribute a marked improve- 
ment in written and oral expression, spelling 
and general knowledge to the use of the 
books. I base this claim not only on personal 
observation, but on comparison of the pro- 
gress shown by borrowers and non-borrowers. 
Fortunately the latter form a very small 
group comprised of children whose parents 
generally have no higher plans for their 
children’s future than they had for their own. 

Not only has the library assisted greatly 
in advancing the academic and cultural 
knowledge of the children; to me one of its 
main aspects is the manner in which it has 
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developed a sense of responsibility in the 
children. This year monitors from grades 
V and VI have had full control of the 
library. All borrowing and returning of 
books with the necessary recording is left to 
these monitors. Not once has a book been 
lost or noticeably damaged, and this care is 
being reflected in various ways. Respect for 
public property and the private property of 
other people is being developed to such a 
degree that I really believe that in the years 
ahead at least a little of the inevitable and 
costly vandalism, so prevalent to-day, will 
have disappeared. 


There are many types and systems of 
education but all are based on books. Even 
for the so-called self-educated man a library 
is essential equipment. To-day, somewhere 
in our schools, both large and small, are the 
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future leaders of our nation. Possibly in 
this district to-day is a school boy who, 
given the opportunity, could become the 
Prime Minister of Australia. Should that 
boy be denied that destiny ? It is the duty 
of every Government—Commonwealth, State 
and Municipal—to foster and develop in every 
child the attributes it expects in the one who 
does become Prime Minister. Municipal 
governments are limited to a great degree in 
this duty but the establishment and main- 
tenance of a good municipal library serving 
every child in the municipality is one method 
by which it can do its share. 

It is surprising to me that some of our 
country schools are not using the present 
municipal junior library facilities to the 
greatest advantage, and it is regrettable to 
hear that because of financial difficulties the 
service cannot be extended. 


Australian National University Library 


By A. L. G. McDonaLp, Librarian 


The Library of the Australian National 
University now comprises approximately 
100,000 volumes, the majority of which are 
housed in temporary quarters in what was 
the original hospital building serving the 
Canberra area. 

In 1946 assent was given to an Act estab- 
lishing and incorporating an Australian 
National University in the A.C.T., the major 
function of which was “to encourage and 
provide facilities for post-graduate research 
and study, both generally and in relation to 
subjects of national importance to Australia.” 
In pursuance of the Act the University has 
established four Research Schools in the 
fields of Medical Research, Physical Sciences, 
Social Sciences and Pacific Studies. The 
Interim Council, charged with the responsi- 
bility of implementing the Act, realised the 
importance, of taking early steps to establish 
a library to serve these Schools, and the 
University’s first Librarian took up duty in 
May, 1948. In Easter of the same year, a 
conference between the Interim Council and 
an Academic Advisory Committee laid down 
the general lines upon which the University 
was to be developed. The Librarian-elect was 


present by invitation at some of the sessions 
and it was largely in the light of the dis- 
cussions that then took place that he returned 
from the conference convinced that he should 
aim to have a working collecting by the 
beginning of 1951, when the first academic 
members might be expected to assemble in 
Canberra, and equally certain that, for the 
first two years at least, book selection would 
be largely a matter for his own judgment 
and that of the senior members of a library 
staff yet to be appointed. For a number of 
reasons the Interim Council readily acceded 
to a recommendation that the preliminary 
work in assembling a library should be done 
in Melbourne. 

Between May, 1948, and August, 1948, the 
library office was a room less than 10 ft. 
square provided by courtesy of the University 
of Melbourne, and in this space the Librarian, 
with the help of one assistant and one typist, 
set about the task of compiling bibliographies 
for a future order programme. It is pleasing 
to acknowledge the bibliographical help 
received in this early period from persons 
who, having little direct connection with the 
University, were nevertheless prepared to 
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give time and labour as a mark of their 
goodwill. Time was also spent in endeavour- 
ing to obtain a two or three years’ lease of a 
building in which to house a small staff and 
the acquisitions which might be expected 
within that period. At a time when accom- 
modation was at a premium, the good offices 
of the Master of Ormond College in persuad- 
ing his Council to grant the University a lease 
of Wyselaskie Hall, which was in the College 
grounds, came as a great relief. Into this 
building, 60 ft. x 30 ft., we were to pack 12 
officers and about 20,000 to 25,000 volumes. 
The University is grateful for offers of 
accommodation made by the Warden of 
Trinity College, adjacent to Ormond College, 
and by the Public Library of Victoria through 
its Chief Librarian. The former offered the 
library the use of a basement area free of 
charge, ard in it we were able to store many 
bulky periodical sets. It was not found 
necessary to accept the offer made by the 
Public Library of Victoria, but it says much 
that, at a time when it was faced with severe 
space problems of its own, it was ready to 
help the University in one of its early major 
difficulties. The next problem was that of 
shelving. In 1948 steel shelving and timber 
alike were practically unobtainable, but by 
good fortune the Librarian was able to 
interest the proprietor of a large joinery firm 
in the aims of the University and, within a 
few weeks of taking possession of Wyselaskie 
Hall, the firm constructed and _ installed 
timber shelving sufficient to last two years. 
This shelving is now in use in Canberra. 


The taking over of Wyselaskie Hall in late 
August, 1948, marks the real birth of the 
library. At intervals during the next few 
weeks staff commenced duty and the first 
orders were placed. The Melbourne period 
ended in December, 1950, and the visible 
results on the last day of that year were 
nearly 40,000 recorded volumes. During 1950 
it became evident that early in the following 
year sufficient academic staff would be in 
Canberra to make it necessary for the collec- 
tion to be transferred from Melbourne. The 
present Deputy Librarian assumed responsi- 
bility for the move and the adaptation for 
library purposes of the Old Hospital Build- 
ings within the University grounds. As a 
result of his organisation, the co-operation of 
the library staff, and the careful attention to 
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detail given by the Department of Supply, 
the whole operation of moving the books by 
road was completed without a hitch by the 
end of January, 1951. 


The library exists primarily to serve the 
needs of the academic staff and students, and 
the acquisition programme has closely 
followed the establishment and development 
of the various departments within the four 
research schools. It is a working library and 
for this reason no attempt has been made to 
acquire material which is outside the scope 
of the University’s research work and, in 
consequence, whole fields of knowledge are 
entirely unrepresented in the stock. If the 
scientific departments were to do the work 
for which they were established, it was 
imperative that early steps be taken to 
provide the essential published material and 
the library has now built up strong serial and 
book collections in the non-clinical medical, 
physical, geophysical and chemical sciences, 
and in the associated fields of mathematics 
and mathematical statistics. In these fields 
it has very largely filled the gap in library 
resources which formerly existed in Canberra. 
To pursue theit studies satisfactorily in 
certain branches of the social sciences, par- 
ticularly Australasian history, government 
and politics, students must frequently have 
access to original documents and manuscript 
material which, by the nature of things, is 
generally to be found in one or other of the 
major national or historical collections, 
among which may be mentioned the Com- 
monwealth National Library in Canberra and 
the Mitchell Library in Sydney. The former 
also aims at completeness in printed material 
in certain fields, particularly in Australian 
history, government and politics. In select- 
ing material in the social sciences the library 
staff had one definite guide—the University 
was intended to provide for post-graduate 
research and study—but for the rest it had 
to exercise imagination combined with a 
considerable measure of reserve in the expec- 
tation that the authorities controlling other 
libraries in Canberra and elsewhere would 
make their resources freely available to the 
University. Such indeed has proved to be the 
case and it is pleasing to record that relation- 
ships with other libraries have been most 
cordial and co-operative. The University 
library has therefore not attempted to pur- 
chase rare items and unique material, but 
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has sought rather to acquire in the social 
sciences a good collection of secondary 
material of high standard which would be of 
maximum service to members of the Univer- 
sity. It is endeavouring, however, to establish 
a first class collection of geographical material 
in both its physical and human aspects, and 
to provide a good coverage of books in the 
related studies of sociology, anthropology 
and ethnology. The library possesses about 
20,000 volumes in Chinese and Japanese 
designed to serve the Department of Far 
Eastern History and the Department of 
International Relations. It comprises material 
of classical and historical interest, including 
most of the dynastic histories and modern 
works in history, literature and _ political 
science. 


From its inception the library has en- 
deavoured to make its stock freely available 
to the reader. As far as possible all books 
are on open access. Every effort is made 
to catalogue expeditiously so that there may 
be little delay between the receipt of books 
and their placing on the shelves, while 
borrowing restrictions have been reduced to a 
minimum. Because of its youth the library 
contains little dead stock and the demands 
on it are now heavy and continually increas- 
ing. Its future development will of necessity 
be guided by that of University departments 
but there is a considerable measure of agree- 
ment that the University will best be served 
by a library of moderate size which will make 
it possible to continue the intimate relation- 
ship between academic staff, library staff, and 
books which has proved successful in the 
early years. 


The construction of a permanent building 
to house the general collection will enable 
the library to provide a number of desirable 
services at present not possible, and above all 
will eliminate the fire hazard associated with 
a timber structure. Plans for the lay-out of 
the library to be incorporated in the per- 
manent Medical School building, at present 
under construction, provide for the storage of 
30,000 volumes and comfortable reading 
areas. 


The forthcoming second supplement to the 
second edition of the ‘‘Union Catalogue of the 
Scientific and Technical Periodicals in the 
Libraries of Australia’ will undoubtedly 
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make more widely known the library's 
resources in the scientific fields. In the mean- 
time copies of a check list of scientific 
periodicals held at 3lst December, 1953, 
which was distributed among State, univer- 
sity and C.S.I.R.O. libraries, have proved of 
value. Details of holdings in social science 
periodicals are being supplied to the National 
Library Union Catalogue. 


In conclusion, the librarian extends a 
hearty invitation to his colleagues to use the 
library whenever they feel that it can be of 
assistance to them. The inter-library loan 
system has functioned well and the Univer- 
sity library borrows freely from and lends 
freely to other libraries in Canberra and 
elsewhere. 


COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 


Among the recent accessions to the Library 
reported in this issue were three notable gifts. 
The first of these was the presentation which, 
during his visit, Dr. Schellenberg made on 
behalf of the United States National Archives. 
This was a copy on microfilm of Despatches 
from United States Consuls in Sydney, 1336- 
1906, now in the United States Archives and, 
until their microfilming, an untapped source 
of Australian historical research. The second 
was the arrival of 1,200 items, the gift of 
Sir Edward Hallstrom, formerly housed in the 
School of Pacific Administration in Sydney. 
The collection covers history, comparative 
religion and sociology, with particular refer- 
ence to the Pacific Area, and includes a 
number of rare items and valuable sets. The 
third was a gift from the Library of the 
House of Commons, comprising approxi- 
mately 750 volumes of early law and legisla- 
tive material relating to British Colonies and 
filling in gaps prior to the series received by 
the Library under its arrangements for inter- 
governmental exchange of official publica- 
tions. Another gap in the Library's collection 
was reduced also by the acquisition of two 
further series of Martens’ Recueil-général de 
traités: the Nouveau supplement, 1817-42, and 
the Nouveau recueil-général, 1843-56. Earlier 
volumes of the Rolls Series and Public Record 
Office publications unsuccessfully sought over 
some years were acquired from a collection 
formerly in the Royal Institution in London. 
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NOTICES AND NEWS 


CONFERENCE, 1955 


Federal Council has now approved dates 
and a rough outline programme for the 
Conference. This programme is printed here- 
with in order to give members as much notice 
as possible to facilitate arrangements for 
leave and so forth. 

The Queensland Branch will undertake to 
book accommodation if such a service is 
desired and in this connection “Book Early” 
appears to be the watchword. A certain 
amount of billeting in private homes will be 
available for those who prefer it. 

Members are reminded that Council has 
approved the principle of subsidy to Branches 
to enable the largest number of delegates to 
attend the Conference. The subsidy, allotted 
on a basis of forty delegates from New South 
Wales and two from Western Australia, with 
other Branches in proportion to size and 
distance, will have the effect of reducing the 
return air fare for each delegate to about £17. 
Delegates will still have to pay for their own 
accommodation. 


DRAFT PROGRAMME 


Tuesday, 23rd August— 
Morning— University of Queensland 
10.00 a.m. General Council meets. 


12.45 p.m. Luncheon. 
Afternoon 
2.00 p.m. Council resumes. 
4.30 p.m. Adjournment. 
Evening 
7.30 p.m. Board of Examination meets. 


Conference 
Wednesday, 24th August— 
Morning— University of Queensland 
Plenary Session 
11.00 a.m. Introduction by President. 
11.10 a.m. Official Opening. 


11.30 a.m. Presidential Address. 

12.45 p.m. Luncheon. 

Afternoon—University of Queensland 
Committees 


2.00 p.m. Sections meeting in Committees 
of the whole. 


5.00 p.m. Adjournment. 
.6.30 p.m. Buffet Dinner for distinguished 
guests. 
Evening—Brisbane City Hall (or elsewhere 
in City) 


Plenary Session 


8.00 p.m. Address (by Dr. Luther Evans ?) 
9.15 p.m. Conversazione/Sherry Party. 
Thursday, 25th August— 
Morning—University of Queensland 
Plenary Session and Committees 
9.30 a.m. Annual General Meeting. 
10.00 a.m. Resolutions from Committees to 
Conference. 
11.30 a.m. Resumption of Committees. 
12.45 p.m. Luncheon. 
Afternoon—University of Queensland 
Committees and Plenary Session 


2.00 p.m. Resumption of Committees. 

3.30 p.m. Resolutions from Committees to 
Conference. 

4.45 p.m. Votes of thanks. 

4.55 p.m. Closing address by President. 

5.00 p.m. Conference concludes. 


Council 
Friday, 26th August 
Morning—University of Queensland 


9.30 a.m. Council resumes. 
12.45 p.m. Luncheon. 
Afternoon 
2.00 p.m. Council resumes if necessary and 


continues to finish of business. 


FULBRIGHT TRAVEL GRANTS 

The United States Educational Foundation 

in Australia announces that, under the pro- 
vision of the Fulbright Programme, travel 
grants are available to Australian citizens to 
go to America for an academic or educational 
purpose, such as study, research, lecturing or 
the pursuance of further educational activi- 
ties. All awards are competitive. 

The basic criteria for awarding travel 

grants are :— 

(a) Applicants must hold a University 
degree or recognised professional quali- 
fication prior to actual departure. 

(b) Applicants must possess a guarantee of 
financial support in dollars for the pro- 
posed period of the visit to America. 

(c) All applicants, whatever their pro- 
gramme in America, must be definitely 
affiliated with an American institution 
of higher learning. In the case of 
medical internships, the hospital to 
which the applicant hopes to go must 
be acceptable to the registration body. 

(ad) The minimum period of study in the 
United States for graduate students is 
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nine months. Lecturers and senior 
research workers must intend to spend 
at least three months in the United 
States (exclusive of travel time) of 
which about two-thirds should be spent 
at one university or recognised research 
institution. Grants cannot be given for 
attendance at conferences alone. All 
candidates are expected to return to 
reside permanently in Australia. 

(ec) All applicants must be Australian 

citizens. 

These travel grants are available for travel 
to America for or during the American 
academic year, September to June. All travel 
grants cover the cost of direct travel between 
the candidate’s home in Australia and the 
Institution he wishes to attend in America. 
No allowances are made for dependents’ 
travel. 

Since the funds of the Foundation are in 
non-convertable Australian currency, it is 
not possible to offer grants for maintenance, 
tuition or incidental expenses whilst in the 
United States. 

There are offering two types of awards: 

(a) For advanced research scholars and 
visiting lecturers (usually scholars at 
the doctorate level). The closing date 
for receipt of applications is 15th 
March. 

(b) For postgraduate students. The clos- 
ing date for the receipt of applications 
is 15th February. 

Note.—No applications can be considered 
after the closing dates. 

Further information and application forms 
may be obtained from the United States 
Educational Foundation, c/- American 
Embassy, Canberra. 


FOR SALE 


Bliss—The organization of knowledge and 
the system of the science. 

Joun Hirst, 82 Anzac Parade, Kensing- 
ton, Sydney. 

_ FOR SALE 

Proc. of the Physical Society of London 
(Series A), from Jan., 1948-Aug., 1953 (incl.). 

Journal of Scientific Instruments, Jan., 
1945-Dec., 1952 (incl.). 

Physics Abstracts, Jan., 1947-Dec., 1952 
(incl.). 

Apply Librarian, C.S.1.R.O., University 
Grounds, City Rd., Chippendale, N.S.W. 
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COMMONWEALTH LIBRARIANSHIP 

The Linderman Library of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., has 
instituted the plan of employing always one 
qualified librarian on the staff from the 
British Commonwealth. Miss Margaret M. 
Kennelly, a graduate of the Library School 
of the Public Library of New South Wales, 
and until her departure for the U.S., Assistant 
Librarian of the United States Information 
Service Library, Melbourne, is the first 
incumbent. 

The purpose of the plan is to provide a 
means for in-service professional experience 
and for the interchange of ideas and outlook. 

Specific provisions include the following: 

1. The applicant shall hold proper certifica- 
tion as to professional qualifications in the 
country of residence: and shall be between 
25 and 35 years of age; either male or female. 

2. The employee becomes a regular mem- 
ber of the library staff who works under the 


same conditions of employment, including 


salary, as American members of similar 
qualifications. 

3. Employment is to endure for one year, 
renewable for a second year upon the recom- 
mendation of the librarian of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, and with the approval of the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


4. The employee is to perform his or her 
work during the first year in the Cataloguing 
Department of the Technical Processes 
Division. The time during the second year 
(if any) is to be divided at the ratio of 3 to 1 
between the Cataloguing Department and 
Reference, respectively. 

It is recognized that, apart from these 
specific duties the Commonwealth Librarian 
should gain b:* an understanding of the 
general method of library operation. There- 
fore, a certain amount of training in both 
acquisitions work and administration may be 
expected. 

5. The employee will be required to file 
with the librarian of Lehigh University, and 
with his immediate superior in the country 
of origin (if on leave), a detailed report of 
each year’s work. 

6. The applicant must provide his or her 
transportation to and from Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

Note.—All applications from Australian librarians 
should be e in the first instance, to the Hon- 


orary General Secretary of the Library Association 
of Australia.— Ed. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


A.C.T. 
Barr, Heather Grace 
Burne, Bruce Thomas 
Crofts, Ruth Carey 
Menzies, Walter Neil 
Robinson, Judith Catherine 
Salvador, Mrs. Christine 
Schneider, Anne Theresa 
Velins, Mrs. Erika 
Whittle, Edith Julia 
Wilkinson, Margaret Ada 
N.S.W. 
Corporate— 
The Children’s Library, Newport. 
Current Book Distributors. 
Electrolytic Zine Co. of Australia. 


The Liberal Party of Australia (N.S.W. 


Division). 


Newcastle University College, Tighe’s Hill. 


Sutherland Shire Library. 


The University of New England, Armidale. 


Others— 
Allen, Mrs. Megan Constance 
Allen, Mrs. Yvonne Cresswell 
Bampton, Mrs. Gladys Olga 
Bongers, Beverley Anne 
Brolly, Elizabeth Helen 
Brooker, Margaret Rosemary 
Cabb, Wendy Elizabeth R. 
Callaghan, Patricia Mary 
Cambridge, Julia Gray 
Chambers, Gwenneth Evelyn 
Chester, Esther Lina 
Clare, Margot Beverley 
Clouston, Mrs. Marie 
Clout, Anita H. 
Crane, Roslyn Ann 
Cully, June Eleanor 
Dawson, Judith Anne 
Doniela, William Vyt 
Dutty, Robin Moynie 
English, Carole Louise 
Erdos, Renee Fauvette 
Evans, Joan Patricia 
Everingham, Robyn Virginia 
Ferrier, Mary 
Fitzgerald, Helena Margareta 
Fowler, Mrs. Margaret Phyllis 
Fallagher, Kathleen Beryl 
Gatley, Merice Elaine 
Gillam, Helen 
Gilmour, Anthony Hugh 
Goddard, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gordon, Elizabeth Helen 
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Green, Philippe Rodwell 
Grooms, Janie Rosemary 
Handscomb, Gladys Claire 
Harvey, Brian Warwick 
Hogan, Margaret 

Hope, Cherry 

Horner, Reginald 
Houghton, Keith Ernest 
Humphries, Shirley Gladys 
James, Nina Lorna 
Kennedy, Margaret Joyce 
Keys, Jasmine Churchill 
Kirkness, Vera Joan 
Laws, Ruth Rosemary 
Llewellyn, Shirley Ivy 
Louis, Mrs. Phyllis Nena 
Lovering, Mrs. Beatrice Maud 
McAdam, Jill Douglas 
McCracken, Eileen 
McKinnon, Margaret 
McMahon, Anne Monica 
McPhee, Janice Mary 
Marsden, Elizabeth Anne 
Meletios, Janice Helen 
Miller, Jeanine Genevieve 
Mitchell, Judith Joy 
Nariznyj, Symon 

Neville, Eileen Mary 
Nicolson, William Peter Steele 
Nielson, Julie Marie 
O'Farrell, Margaret Anne 
O'Leary, Philippa Perpetua 
Palmer, Patricia Ann 
Paterson, Helen Fairlie 
Pert, Mary 

Powrie, Audrey Ruth 
Purser, Mrs. Anne Clarke 
Quiller, Judith Anro 
Quodling, Helen Patricia 
Raine, Jocelyn Mary 
Ramsay, Dorothy Stanbury 
Reading, Marina Elizabeth 
Rees, Alan Lloyd 
Rider-Jones, June 

Robb, Julia Rose 

Rovkin, Ruth 

Ryan, Jeannette Ruth 
Sim, Helen Grant 

Spints, Betty Rose 
Stayner, Robina 

Stilwell, Geoffrey Thomas 
Sullivan, Marcia Mary 
Taunton, Julia Marjorie 
Taylor, Jill Annette 
Teate, Valerie Claire 
Thompson, Olga Camillus 
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Waine, Beverley Ann 
Walker, Anne Romaine 
Warnes, Mabel Gertrude 
Warwick, Patricia Joan 
Waterhouse, Evan Wilson 
Wilkie, Diana Edina 
Wilson, Barbara Isabel 
Wilson, Barbara Jean 
Wright, Judith Mary 
Queensland 
Barry, Joan Evelyn 
Basteed, Jill Palmer 
Denmead, Rosemary Claire 
Doig, Anne Judith 
Donald, Mavis Lorraine 
Greenstreel, Judith Anne 
Harding, Claire Ann 
McLeod, liona Margaret 
Nanni, Mrs. Florence Margaret 
Mansfield, Sally Patricia 
Mutze, Ireda 
North, Jennepher Anne Landsborough 
Nussey, Edward Reid 
Pleak, Clifford Theo 
St. George, Judith Ann 
Smith, Jeane Eunice Hackshall 
Thatcher, Ailison Carson 
Weeks, Lynette Marjorie 
Windon, Shirley Ruth 
South Australia 
Corporate— 
Chrysler Australia Ltd. 
Perry Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Others— 
Aylmore, Neville Charles 
Brice, Annette 
Brough, Mrs. Linda 
Cocks, Gillam Anne de Bohun 
Creaser, Helen Mary 
Dawe, Peter Harold 
Devitt, Helen Levaun 
. Gray, Joan Elizabeth 
Hill, Helene Mary 
Jenkins, Jennifer Marjorie 
Mason, Billie Claudette 
Mildren, Margaret Anne 
Mortimer, Arthur William Blake 
Price, Margaret Anne 
Proudman, Dorothy Mena 
Shephard, Vivienne Elizabeth 
Shepherd, Jillian Lloyd 
Smith, Jnnifer Ann 
Tasmania 
Others— 
Clippingdeale, Mary Margaret 


Hellewell, Vida Mary 
Jackson, Judith Ann 
Lovett, Phillipa Ann 
Mollross, Kathleen Madge 
Reynolds, Jennifer Mary 


Victoria 
Corporate— 
State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission. 
Others— 


Acton, Margaret May 
Anderson, Hugh McDonald 
Brett, Mrs. Joan Frances 
Britain, Ian Charles 
Brown, Mrs. Rhoda Grace 
Burchett, Winston Harold 
Calder, Mary Elizabeth 


Canavan, Eunice Aimee Ronget 


Chesterfield, Isabell Ann 
Cross, Helen 

Cummins, Joyce Irene 
Darling, Keith Selwyn 
Davis, Kathleen Frances 
Davy, Lesley June 
Dawson, Diana Ruth 
Dick, Emily 

Donaldson, Jean Valerie 
Engelman, Mrs. Tamara 
Evans, Janice Melva 
Fainsworth, Mary Ann 
Fuller, Deidre Ngaio 
Gates, Barbara Violet 
Gleeson, Winifred 
Gribble, Dorothy Helen 
Gunner, Iris Marea 
Harris, Dorothy Estelle 
Hansen, Lila Gertrude 


Henderson, Mrs. Joan Humphries 


Hitchins, Barbara Anne 
Hoctor, Laura Anne 
Hughes, Elizabeth 
Hynam, Barbara Mavis 
Judkins, Lynette 
Kelly, Frances Mary 
King, Vera Joy 
Krahnert, Brian Eric 
Laxton, Helen Denise 
Lobb, Lillian Ernestine 
McCutcheon, Mrs. Lesly 
McKenzie, Janet Elaine 
McPhee, Anne Philomena 
Mantel, Hannelore 
Maslen, Joan Winsome 
Masters, Joan Mary 
Miller, Janet Fergas 
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Newtown, Betty 

Palfy, Mrs. Katherine 

Pescott, Gwynneth Ann 

Pethebridge, Mrs. Dorothy Irene 

Porter, Hal 

Radvansky, Mrs. Susan Catherine 

Ritchie, Anne Christine 

Sharp, Ronald Cecil 

Shillinglaw, Lynette Anne 

Southby, Rosemary 

Steele, Dorothy Margaret 

Stowell, Pamela La Mothe 

Tuxen, Mary Evelyn 

Ward, John Livingstone 

Webber, Alan Reid 

Wedge, Lois Thelma 

Wright, Jack Cecil 

White, Margaret Joy 

Wise, John Henry 

Wood, Lesly Elizabeth 
Western Australia 


Corporate— 

Moora District Public Library 
Others— 

Roberts, Leila Shirley 


Sweden 

Corresponding Corporate— 

Sveriges Allmanna biblioteksforening 

U.S.A. 

Corresponding Corporate— 

Indiana State Library. 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Univer- 

sity of California. 

WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? 

Practical Aspects of Phetcgraphic Charging 
is the titie of the June, 1954, issue of the 
University of Illinois Library School's 
Occasional Papers. It is Number 39 in the 
series and was written by Marianna Andres, 
Chief of the Circulation Department of the 
Evansville, Indiana, Public Library. Miss 
Andres discusses the selection of a Photo- 
charger for the Circulation Department of 
the Evansville Public Library and_ the 
changes this entailed in furniture, equipment 
and personnel. She descril:es the use of the 
Photocharger in various routines, such as 
charging and discharging of materials, hand- 
ling of reserves and overdues, and the 
registration of new patrons, and poinis out 
the advantages and disadvantages of the new 
system from the viewpoint of both patrons 
and staff. 

A copy of this paper will be sent to any 
individual or institution without charge. 
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BRANCHES AND SECTIONS 


N.S.W. 

Mr. E. Seymour Shaw, M.B.E., a member 
of the Library Board and President of the 
N.S.W. Branch, spoke on Free Public Libraries 
to a well attended meeting at Grenfell on 
Wednesday, 13th October. On 12th Novem- 
ber he opened a new Public Library at 
Crookwell. 

An enjoyable Christmas Party in the 
Holme and Sutherland Room of the Sydney 
University Union was held on Friday, 10th 
December, from 5.30-7.30 p.m., and was 
attended by akout 110 members and their 
friends. 

The Branch Council for 1955 consists of 
the following members: 

President: Mr. C. E. Smith, B.A. 
Past President: Mr. E. 5. Shaw, M.B.E. 


Vice-President: Miss M. McKechnie, [3.A. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. 7. Southweil, B.A. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. H. Peake, B.A. 


Other members are: Mrs. M. Cotton, Miss W. 
Radford, B.A., B.S., Mr. C. C. Linz, Mr. 
R. J. O'Brien. 

Representative on the Library Board: Mr. 
E. V. Steel, B.A. 

Representative Councillors: Miss F. M. T. 
Thomas, B.A., LL.B., Mr. E. S. Shaw, 
M.B.E. 

QUEENSLAND 

Since the last issue of the Jeuwrnal appeared 
two Branch meetings have been held. On 
the 23rd September members heard an 
address by Mr. L. Pring of the Oxley 
Memorial Library, within the Public Library 
of Queensland. He outlined the history of 
this Library, giving brief accounts of many 
of the people who had contributed to its 
development, and also mentioned some 
interesting items in the collection. The 
Lilrary, he said, had been for a number of 
years very short of space, but recently more 
room had been allotted to it and half a floor 
of the Public Library building was now being 
rebuilt and furnished for it. 

On the 9th December, Mr. C. J. Austin, 
Honorary Librarian of the Historical Society 
of Queensland, gave an interesting and in- 
formative paper on the history, scope and 
organisation of the Welsby Memorial Library. 
Mr. Austin spoke of the life of Thomas 
Welsby and the collection which he pre- 
sented to the Historical Society. He also 
dealt with many of the problems which he 
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PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 
Now Available in Australia ! 


HERE is the ideal portable photo-copying machine 

for the librarian or research student. The 
Contoura photo-copier has already proved itself 
a great asset to students in England and America. 
Whenever you wish to make copies from books or 


Plug Contoura into nearest documents Contoura will do the job in only a few 
electric light outlet. Place a minutes. The Contoura weighs only 8 pounds and 
a ee other can be carried about like an attache case. Contoura 
punecenbanieuaneadien copies up to 13” x 8" page size—ample to cover 
five seconds. Copy is then ready all your copying needs. 

For further information, contact .. . 


Sole Australian Agents: 


VIZ-ED EQUIPMENT PTY. LTD. 149 Castlereagh St., Sydney 


Telephones: M 6657, MA 9516 


BOOKS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


“PRAGUE IN PHOTOGRAPHS” 
A standard work revealing the beauties of ancient and 
modern Prague - the Queen of European cities. 
208 full-page reproductions; text in English, French, German 
and Czech; cloth; 10 X14 ins. Price: 37 sh. 6 d- 


“SLOVAKIA” 
The Slovak countryside and its folklore treasures seen 
through the eye of aleading European master of the camera. 


224 full-page reproductions; text in English, French, German 
and Slovak; cloth; 10 x14 ins. Price: 37 sh. 6 d. 


“SLOVAK FOLK ART” 
An outstanding work on Slovak folk art covering architec- 


ture, folk costumes and embroideries. 


649 illustrations (50 in colour); text in English and Slovak; 
cloth; 8 X11 ins. Price: 72 sh. 6d 


“THE HIGH TATRAS” 
A selection of remarkable pictures of the wild beauty of 
the highest Czechoslovak mountain range and its flora. 


170 full-page reproductions; text in English, French and Slovak; 
cloth; 9'/, X12"/, ins. Price: 37 sh. 6 d. 


AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 


Sole Australian Distributor: 
JOSEPH WATERS 
360, Collins Street, MELBOURNE 
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ABOVE 
Charging Desk of 5 units... avail- 
able separately... for a desk of any desired 
shape or size. All units of uniform width — 
2 ft. Polished in natural colour. 


RIGHT 
Unit Shelving... straight and cor- 
ner units... ranging from 7 ft. high x 3 ft. 
wide to 7 ft. x 6 ft. Polished in natural 
colour. 


Also available 


A wide range of catalogue, card 
filing cabinets, etc. In all sizes. 


* 


G & G furnished the following 
Victorian municipal libraries: 
Camberwell, Heidelberg. Castlemaine, 
Kerang, Bendigo, Redcliffs, Violet Town 
.. and many, many others. 


a ladly given for completely fur- 
nishing new libraries or making additions. 


GeG 


As MODERN as 
THE LATEST TITLE 


the library furnished 
by G&G ... with smart, adapt- 


able units designed to meet its particular 
requirements. 


a 4 Municipal Library, Mildura, Vic 
r] Unit Shelving by G & G. 


111 BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, C.l. Phone MF 5800 
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and his colleagues had faced in arranging and 
cataloguing the material. 

After Mr. Austin’s address an informal 
Christmas party took place. Members 
appreciated Mr. W. Thomson’s gesture in 
making his premises available for this 
gathering. 

Following the success of the Queensland 
Childrens’ Book Week held in November, 
the Lord Mayor, Alderman Frank Roberts, 
convened a meeting to which a representative 
of the Branch was invited to consider the 
establishment of some permanent body to 
carry on the work in future years. A 
temporary committee of four was elected at 
this, this body being charged to call for 
representatives of various interested organisa- 
tions who will form a permanent Childrens’ 
Book Council. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES GROUP 


From 10th to 20th October last year Miss 
Archer was in Perth. The main purpose of 
her visit was to establish a library for the 
C.S.1.R.0. Western Australian Regional 
Laboratory, but she also came on a mission 
of goodwill and encouragement to all the 
Special Libraries of Perth. 

In the very short time at her disposal she 
visited as many Special Libraries as possible. 
She not only met the librarians and listened 
patiently to their many problems, giving most 
valuable suggestions and advice, but also, 
wherever possible, met the Directors or 
Officers-in-charge of the institutions con- 
cerned and spoke briefly but most effectively 
of the importance of their libraries to these 
establishments. 

Many of our Special Libraries have been 
reorganized under the control of full-time 
librarians only in the last five or six years 
and most of us are new librarians still battling 
with library examinations as well as with the 
problems of our library work. In Perth also 
we are very isolated and far removed from 
the well-established Special Libraries of other 
States, from which we could learn so much 
were they more accessible to us. Miss Archer, 
with her wide experience of special library 
work, was therefore a most welcome visitor 
and she spared no efforts to do as much as 
possible for us. We very greatly appreciate 
' the interest she showed in us, her kindness 
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and willingness to help us, and are very much 
indebted to her for the valuable assistance 
she gave us. Her visit was short but she was 
so friendly and not formal that we found we 
knew her very well. We all hope that some 
time she will return to Perth, and for the 
present we desire to thank her very much 
and to wish her well. 


SOCIETAS BIBLIOGRAPHICA 


Theodore Besterman has established at 
Geneva the Societas Bibliographica, for the 
production of important works of reference 
which cannot be handled on a commercial 
basis. The first publications to be issued 
over the imprint of the Societas Biblio- 
graphica are a third edition of Mr. Besterman’s 
own World Bibliography of Bibliographies, 
and a second edition of Alfred Loewenberg’s 
Annals of Opera. The first volume of the new 
World Bibliography will appear in December, 
1954, the new Awmnals in February, 1955. 
The editorial address of the Societas Biblio- 
graphica is 25 rue des Delices, Geneva, 
Switzerland, the business address 8 rue 
Verdaine, Geneva. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The decision of the Board of Examination 
of the Library Association of Australia to 
hold the next sessions of its Qualifying 
Examination in December, 1955, may be 
rather discouraging to some candidates who 
have attempted to complete this examination 
in June, 1954. 

This now means that a candidate who has 
completed all but one section of the require- 
ments must w..ic until the end of March, 1956, 
before qua'iiication may be gained. 

An examining body is of course entitled to 
hold its examinations when it sees fit, but its 
failure, when changing from one system to 
another, to provide for those who will be 
penalised by the change, may be open to 
criticism. 

Could it not be arranged that deferred or 
supplementary examinations be allowed, if 
not to all unsuccessful candidates at the 
June, 1954, sessions, then at least to those 
who have no more than two sections of the 


Qualifying Examination to complete ? 


Yours faithfully, 
Jean Dyce. 
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The Australian Library Scene 


This issue sees a rough round-up of library 
promotion achievement im 1954. Does the sit- 
uation arouse any comment ? 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Adoptions of the Act: 

During the year 15 Councils have adopted 
the Act. They are the two Metropolitan 
Municipalities of Hurstville and Rockdale, the 
four Country Municipalities of Temora, 
Maclean, South Grafton and Mullumbimby, 
and the nine Country Shires of Narraburra, 
Coolamon, Murray, Cudgegong, Bingara, 
Wyong, Nymboida, Orara, and Copmanhurst. 


Library Services begun: 

Mullumbimby Municipal Council opened 
its Public Library Service on 23rd March. 

Scone Municipal Council and Upper Hunter 
Shire Council opened the Scone and District 
Public Library on 30th July. This Library 
was officially opened by the State Governor. 

Temora Municipal Council and Narraburra 
Shire Council jointly opened the Temora and 
District Public Library on 17th September. 
This Library was officially opened by the 
Executive Member, Mr. John Metcalfe. 

Cudgegong Shire Council puts its adoption 
of the Act into effect by entering into an 
arrangement for a joint library service with 
Mudgee Municipal Council, which was already 
operating a public library. 

Murray Shire Council has entered into an 
arrangement for a joint library service with 
the Borough Council of Echuca (Victoria). 
This service was begun in November. 


Regional Developments: 

Clarence Regional Library: This Regional 
Library Service came into operation in 
January. The Councils concerned are the 
Municipalities of Grafton, South Grafton and 
Maclean, and the Shires of Orara, Nymboida 
and Copmanhurst. This service has opened 
two Branch Libraries, one at Meaclean and 
the other at South Grafton, and during next 
year it will open a number of Deposit Stations. 

Proposed Murrumbidgee Regional Library: 
Following the conference held at Wagga 
Wagga, the Library Board has made a survey 
of the areas of Wagga Wagga City Council 
and the Shire Councils of Coolamon, Lock- 
hart, Mitchell and Kyeamba, and has pre- 


pared a report for submission to a further 
conference. 

Proposed Manning Regional Library 
Service: During the year the Board made a 
survey of the areas of the Municipalities of 
Taree and Wingham, and the Shires of 
Manning and Gloucester, and a report has 
been prepared and submitted to these 
Councils. 

Proposed Lachlan Regional Library Service : 
Following a conference at Parkes, the Board 
has made a survey of the areas of the Muni- 
cipalities of Parkes, Forbes, Peak Hill, 
Condoblin and Narromine, and the Shires of 
Jemalong, Goobang, Boree, Molong, Lachlan 
and Timbrebongie, and a report has been 
completed and submitted to the Councils 
concerned. The report will be discussed at 
a further conference early in the New Year. 

Naomi Regional Library: Bingara Shire 
Council and Liverpeol Plains Shire Council 
will join Namoi Regional Library in January 
of next year. | 
Mobile Library Services: 

Randwick’s Mobile Library, which is a 
large semi-trailer type of vehicle, has met 
with very considerable success. At some 
stopping places, loans have exceeded 1,000 
per day. 

The Council of the City of Greater Wollon- 
gong has a second Beokmobile under con- 
struction, and Bankstown Municipal Council, 
Ku-ring-Gai Municipal Council, and Gosford 
Shire Council have Bookmobiles under con- 
struction. The Upper Murray Regional 
Library began a mobile service this year with 
a panel van. 

New Library Buildings: 

Bankstown Municipal Council opened its 
new library building on Sth June. This is a 
very fine building, erected at a cost of over 
£30,000. 

Ku-ring-gai Municipal Council opened a 
new library building at Lindfield on 19th 
June. 

Lithgow City Council opened a new 
Children’s Department in October, and also a 
completely re-decorated renovated 
Adults’ Department. 

Windsor Municipal Council opened a new 
library building on Thursday, 9th December. 


= 
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Cootamundra Municipal Council expects to 
open before the end of the year, a new library 
building, erected at a cost of £12,000. 

Armidale City Council has under construc- 
tion a new library building expected to cost 
£10,000. 

Orange City Council has construc- 
tion of a new library building estimated to 
cost about £20,000. 

General: 

141 Councils have adopted the Library 
Act, 1939-52. 

116 Councils have public library services 
in operation. 

1,769,810 people now live in areas served 
by public libraries. 

In 1954, Councils are spending £463,791 on 
public library services. 

Government subsidy to Councils for 1954 
amounts to £135,266. 

236,973 adults and 151,394 children are 
registered borrowers from public libraries. 

There are 1,007,400 books in public 
libraries in N.S.W. 

5,939,162 books were lent by public 
libraries from July, 1953, to June, 1954. 

QUEENSLAND 

During 1953-54 the number of local bodies 
subsidised was 98, compared with 93 for the 
‘shina financial year; 36 libraries are now 

ing conducted by Councils as a function of 
local government, being an increase of two 
on 1952-53. A further 18 Councils intend 
to establish library services at an early date. 
A total of £26,477 was paid as subsidy on 
expenditure for the purchase of books, 
library accommodation and equipment, com- 
pared with an amount of {22,574 for the 
previous year. 

The difficulties of establishing small inde- 
pendent library services in areas of low 
population have been pointed out to Local 
Authorities, and emphasis is being placed on 
the importance of regional schemes. Probably 
the largest in areas to be undertaken in Aus- 
tralia is the South-Western Regional Library 
Scheme, involying the Shires of Bulloo, 
Quilpie, Tambo, Murweh, Paroo and Booringa 
and the Town of Charleville. These shires, 
stretching across the south-west of Queens- 
land to the South Australian border, cover an 
area of 105,000 square miles and have a 
population of 16,000. This is one of the 
most sparsely populated areas of the State. 
To date these seven Councils have signified 
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their willingness to participate, and the 
scheme is expected to be put into operation 
at an early date. 

It is expected that, when the South- 
Western Regional Library Scheme is properly 
established and publicised, other Councils 
will follow the lead and co-operate with their 
neighbours for the sake of providing adequate 
services. 

Mount Isa Mines Limited has expressed its 
intention of erecting at Mount Isa, at a cost 
of £8,000, a building to be used solely for 
library purposes. This is in keeping with the 
Company’s policy of providing amenities for 
the townspeople and its own employees. 
Mount Isa may be described as a second 
Broken Hill, a thriving town situated 600 
miles from the coast and 100 miles from the 
Northern Territory border. The library is to 
be provided with trained staff and will be 
conducted by the Cloncurry Shire Council. 

This year on behalf of the Library Board 
a senior officer visited municipal libraries, 
with the consent of the Councils concerned, 
with the object of reporting on methods being 
followed by local librarians and of assisting 
in techniques when necessary. Libraries in 
the far north at Ingham, Halifax, Innisfail, 
Gordonvale and Atherton were inspected. 

The Oxley Memorial Library, which has 
been remodelled and enlarged, will be officially 
opened in April or May, 1955. Full use has 
been made of the variety of colours now 
available for interior decorating, with the 
result that the rest of the Public Library 
building looks drab by comparison. The wall 
panels are a pastel grey and yellow, the pillars 
pampas green, the floor covering is primrose, 
while the ends of the presses are painted 
cherry red, primrose, orange, azure blue, 
lettuce green, and the egg-crate type ceiling 
is in shades of pale blue and white. The 
chairs are attractively modern and yet com-, 
fortable, metal-framed with seats and backs 
in light coloured wood to match the rest of 
the furniture and fittings. Other features are 
neon and fluorescent lighting, and a modern- 
ised entrance with plate-glass doors. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The well organised and effective exhibition 
of the benefits of free library service, put on 
last year at Nuriootpa by the Library Pro- 
motion Committee of the S.A. Branch of the 
Library Association, has so far yielded no 
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tangible results. This committee has pre- 
pared'a draft of a pamphlet setting out the 
advantages of free libraries, and it has sub- 
mitted the draft to the various Australian 
Free Library Boards and to all the branches 
of the Library Association for criticism before 
issuing the pamphlet for propanganda pur- 
poses. 

In its latest annual report the Libraries 
Board of South Australia (which despite its 
title merely administers the Public Library 
of South Australia) has strongly recom- 
mended to the Government the establishment 
of a free library system similar to those in 
operation in the other States. The Board 
deplores the completely centralised system 
under which it is attempting to serve the 
entire population of South Australia. “‘There 
will be more readers,” says the report, ““when 
there are more free lending libraries.”’ 


One of the members of the Board, Mr. 
S. H. Skipper, has taken an active interest 
in the Free Library Movement and has 
repeatedly written and spoken in its favour. 
At. the last annual meeting of the Institutes 
Association he succeeded in persuading the 
delegates to pass a practically unanimous 
resolution in favour of free libraries sup- 
ported by local rates and a Government 


subsidy. 
TASMANIA 

Conditions for library development in 
Tasmania are probably unique. Two centres 
of population are situated at the north and 
south of the Island with large tracts of 
country sparsely inhabited in the Midlands, 
giving way to the yet undeveloped highlands 
of the west. 

It is doubtful if the south-west region will 
ever offer useful productive land and may 
continue to be inaccessible, apart from the 
few excellent roads made for the Hydro- 
Electric engineers. 

A chain of flourishing towns along the 
north coast and the expansion of industries 
in that area will undoubtedly lead to greater 
library activity. There are signs cf an 
awakened interest in the Huon and Dover 
municipalities and, with the opening of a 
ferry service to Bruny Island in the mouth 
of the Derwent, more people will make their 
homes there. 

Thirteen municipalities are still without a 
free library service, the most notable being 
Kingborough, Port Cygnet and Huon. These 
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three municipalities form a unified area 
immediately south of Hobart, linked by a 
good surfaced highway along the coast: 
Proposals are in hand for the provision of a 
mobile library service during 1955, which 
will give a fortnightly supply of books to 
20,000 inhabitants in this important region. 

The Municipal Library Service distributed 
over 50,000 books during 1953-54, represent- 
ing an increase of 81 per cent. over the 
1950-51 figures. 

A new service was started in Ringarooma 
municipality, and a new building in Derby 
will serve both as a local library and as an 
administrative centre for adult and children’s 
libraries throughout the municipality. 

Many municipal councils have been con- 
cerned with new library building projects or 
improvements to existing premises. At 
Penguin on the north-west coast, a War 
Memorial has been opened which includes a 
library for both children and adults, whilst 
other new buildings are planned for King 
Island and Spring Bay. Additional accom- 
modation has been made available at 
Glenorchy Public Library and at Clarence 
Public Library, Bellerive. Improvements 
have also been effected at Georgetown, Fingal 
and Westbury Public Libraries. A new 
building is being erected at Latrobe adjoining 
the council offices, and improvements are in 
hand at Evandale. 

The postal service to readers living in areas 
of the State not necessarily served by the 
Municipal Library Service continue to per- 
form its much-needed and well-appreciated 
work. Over 20,000 items were issued from 
this section during the year. 


VICTORIA 


Library subsidy paid to Councils by the 
Free Library Board since its inception in 
1947-48 amounts to £461,000. For the year 
1953-54, £117,000 was paid as subsidy and a 
total amount of £214,000, including Council’s 
own expenditure, was expended on Municipal 
Libraries for the year. The average total 
expenditure per person (including Govern- 
ment Grant) in the Municipalities concerned 
was 3/10. During the year 1953-54, 60 
Councils in Victoria representing a popula- 
tion of 1,106,813 received library subsidy. Of 
these, six Councils are establishing libraries, 
whilst 54 maintain excellent services for their 
combined population of 932,233. These 
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libraries, of which 14 are in the Metropolitan 
area and 44 in the Country, are under the 
supervision of trained librarians except in 
three instances, where the librarian’s position 
is vacant. Book collections total 540,000. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Chronology of Development, 1954 
April 5th—Library Board established Head- 
quarters at 11 Havelock Street, Perth. 
August 27th—York Public Library opened. 
September 13th—Preston District Public 
Library opened at Donnybrook. 
September 24th—Moora District 
Library opened. 
December 17th—Wongan-Ballidu District 
Public Library opened. 


Public 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF VICTORIA 


The Annual Report, which is now being 
compiled, will show that the total of books 
and bound periodicals in the Reference 
Library at 30th June, 1954, was 617,675 
volumes, including 34,810 bound volumes of 
newspapers. This was an increase of 8,615 
books and 430 bound volumes of newspapers 
over the previous year. The addition of 
1,017 pamphlets brought the Library’s total 
of these to 98,793. The amount spent on 
books, periodicals and newspapers for the 
Reference Library was £12,468, and the total 
value of accessions by purchase, gift and legal 
“deposit” was £16,021. 

The Reference Library’s Research Section 
was active, and handled 2,222 enquiries 
during the year; an increase of 38 per cent. 
on the previous total. Of these enquiries, 
424 were received by letter, 1,067 by tele- 
phone, and 731 by personal application. 

The Photographic Section made 10,700 
prints and an additional 1,760 negatives 
during the twelve months. 

In the Lending Library, 7,434 volumes 
were added at a cost of £5,774. These books 
were made available to the Library’s 14,500 
metropolitan borrowers and 3,100 country 
borrowers who made use of 316,598 volumes 
for home reading. In addition, 10,320 
volumes were lent in 172 boxes through the 
Travelling Libraries system to country free 
libraries, Mechanic’s Institutes and literary 
groups. Cases were lent to the lighthouse 
vessel ‘Cape York” for the use of the crew 
on their long absences from their home port. 
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COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 
Accessions: 

Among the more interesting recent acces- 
sions were Belgique judiciare, v. 1, 1843-v. 71, 
1913; Psychological Abstracts, v. 1-25; 
Scientific Expedition to Manchoukuo, \st, 
1933. Report, Sections 1-6, Tokyo, 1934-40; 
A statistical account or parochial survey of 
Ireland, Dublin, 1801-1819, 20 v.; Sparks, 
Jared, ed., Diplomatic correspondence of the 
American revolution, Boston, 1829, 12 v.; 
Labbe, Phillipe, Sacrosancta concilia ad regiam 
editionem exacta quae nunc quarta parte prodit 
auctior studio, Paris, 1671-72, 17 v. in 18. 

An order has been placed for the Micro- 
print edition of House of Commons Sessional 
Papers 1731-1800, none of the four existing 
sets of the original papers for that period 
being available in Australia. 

Other recent sets acquired during the 
period which may be of interest to Australian 
scholars are a collection of the “Livres jaunes” 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Staatsblad van het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden, 
1813-1889, 1894-1904, and Bulletin de la 
Société de Geographie (Paris), 1900-1939. Of 
reference books two of the more notable 
among those received were Dansk biografisk 
lexikon, and the Thieme-Becker Al/gemaines 
Lexikon der Bildenden Kunstler. 

An exchange of official publications has 
recently been arranged with Viet Nam. 


Exhibitions: 

Two exhibitions of materials from its 
collections have recently been held by the 
National Library. One of these, arranged in 
conjunction with the Canberra Art Club, was 
an exhibition in October of 42 of W. Hardy 
Wilson’s Kurrajong Drawings which now 
form part of the Library’s collections. These 
crayon drawings illustrate the artist’s con- 
ception of an ideal city, which he sites at 
Kurrajong, N.S.W., and are inspired by his 
conviction that elements of the Chinese 
culture must be absorbed into our own. The 
second was a display of 62 paintings from the 
Gayer-Anderson collection of Indian paint- 
ings whose acquisition was reported in an 
earlier issue of the Journal. The exhibition 
was opened on llth November by His 
Excellency the High Commissioner for India, 
and will remain on display until January, 
after which it is proposed to make arrange- 
ments for display in other cities. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


CITY OF ARMIDALE. POSITION: LIBRARIAN 


Fresh applications are invited for this position. Closing date, 3lst March, 1955. 
Salary, £750 per annum. Applicants to state whether they have the Qualifying Certificate 
as Librarian. A new and modern Library Building will be ready for occupancy early 
in May, 1955. 

Further information can be obtained from Town Clerk. 

W. H. QUIN, Town Clerk. 


CITY OF CAMBERWELL, VICTORIA: LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited for the position of Library Assistant at the Camberwell 
Free Library. Applicants must hold the Qualifying Certificate of the Library Association 
of Australia or its equivalent. Experience in cataloguing and classification are necessary. 

This attractive position offers scope for advancement with the expansion of the 
service. 

Salary at the rate of £802 (Male) or £602 (Female) per annum. Applicants to state 
qualifications, age and previous experience. Applications to be accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials and forwarded to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Camberwell. 

R. M. C. AITCHISON, Town Clerk. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND LIBRARY 


There is a vacancy for a Senior Library Assistant to take charge of the Veterinary 
Science Library. Applicants must possess a University degree, preferably in Science, 
and preference will be given to holders of the L.A.A. Preliminary Certificate. 

Salary, £715 to £815 (plus c.o.l. £23). Full details from the University Registrar. 
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Present Actual 


Position, Standard Salary Scale Salary (inclusive Forward 
and Division Locality of Cost of Application 
Living, etc.) to 
Librarian, Grade I (£620-£908), Canberra £818 to £1,106 Librarian, 
Third Division, Australian Branch Commonwealth 
National Library, 
Canberra. 


Qualifications—University Degree in Arts, Law, Economics and Commerce, preferably 
of Honours standard. 

Duties—Involve the collection and preservation of source material in manuscript, 
printed or photo copy form and the processes which render it accessible to users 
of the Library. It is desirable that applicants should have already shown some 
inclination towards Australian studies, mainly in the Social Sciences. 


Archives Officer, Grade I (£620-£908) Canberra £818 to £1,106 Librarian, 


Third Division, Archives Division. Commonwealth 
National Library, 
Qualifications—University Degree in Arts, Law, Economics and Canberra. 


Commerce preferably of Honours standard. 

Duties—To undertake under direction the appraisal, transfer to Archival control, and 
the subsequent reference used of the records of Commonwealth Government Depart- 
ments. 


NOTE.—Female rate in both cases Actual salary £664-£952. 
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Of Interest to the Librarian... 


MAJOR, PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION OF LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Robert D. Leigh 33/6 
This book is the product of a pao and discussions of the 1952-53 
seminar in Education for Librari ip at the School of Library Service, 


Columbia University. Contributors include Lauretta G. McCusker, Kathlyn 
J. Moses and Frances M. Pollard. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by John Lewis. 26/- 


The story of philosophy from the gropings of the early Greeks down to 
such modern schools as Logical Positivism and Dialectical Materialism is 
told with crystal clarity. The author shows what is permanent and valuable 
in the battle of ideas and why philosophy is important to-day. Seldom 
has so much learning been so skilfully and enjoyable presented. 


ESSAYS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Edited by E. M. Carus-Wilson 55/3 
Twenty-two studies by well-known authors have been chosen from the 
files of the ‘Economic History Review” and of “Economic History” by a 
committee of the Council of the Economic History Society. These are in 
demand for consultation by students, but difficult of access in the separate 
numbers of journals, some of which are now very scarce. This book is 
therefore a valuable addition to any library. 


COMMUNISM AND DEMOCRACY IN AUSTRALIA— 
A Survey of the 1951 Referendum by Leicester Webb. 25/- 


This brilliant survey of the referendum campaign is both a study of a 
democratic community grappling with the Communist problem and a lively 

icture of Australian democracy in action. It throws light on party politics 
in Australia and on the Australian parliamentary system, and on the 
relationship between the churches and politics. Leicester Webb is head of 
the Political Science Department of Australian National University. 


For these and all your book requirements, consult 


GRAHAME BOOK COMPANY 


PTY. LTD. 


39-49 MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
BW 2261 


J) 


Beneath the 


Southern Cross 
—A Story of Eureka 


by 


HELEN PALMER 


Illustrations by 
EVELYN WALTERS 


A splendid book of Australian history 
for young readers. The story of a boy 
on the Ballarat goldfield during the 
stirring year of 1854. With many 
black and white illustrations. 8/6 


* 


CHESHIRES 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 
338 LITTLE COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, Cl 
Phone MU 9532 
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